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up; it is nevertheless true. 
ight ‘had set in before we got them 
sli on board, and was intensely cold; and 
some poor wretches had to be left on depk, 
owing to the want of room below, exposed 
to the sir. I ordered eails to b& spread for 


of | #woings; but their groans were agonizing, 


met before the woman replied, ‘Yes; 
| My country they say, May we meet ip 
eaven.”’ pray that we may,’ 


visitor; ‘‘but no one can enter there,yaless 
cleansed by the atoning blood of Obrist.” 
My little girl,” said the womes, ‘tells 
me that you gave her a good, little book.”’ 
Yea,” was the reply; «I gave her good 
little tract; and I have another as good 
that I will give you.” “Bat I am a Ca- 
tholic,” ssid the woman, “Yes,” replied 
the visitor; you peed the Friend of 
sinners as mach as those who call them- 
selves, Protestants.”’. They then walked 
and ,opaversed together, and when they 
came to the woman's door, being invited to 
do. so, the visitor went in and continued 
the. conversation. Her Christian counsel 
was kindly received, and before she left 
the house she prayed with the woman, and 
felt encouraged to make special efforts to 
win her to Christ? That encouragement 
was increased at her subsequent visits, and 
long the woman spoke of new views and 
feelings, and expressed a desire that she 
would see her husband and converse with 
him; for that he was.a rigid Roman Catho- 
lic, and. she knew not what to say to him. 
At that time this mao was without em- 
ployment, and had sought it so long in 
vaia that he felt somewhat discouraged. 
The visitor interested herself in his behalf, 
and hesring that persons were wanted at a 
factory in a neighbouring city, employment 
was sbtained for him and other members 
of his family. The proprietot of the fac- 
tory was a Protestant, who wished his 
work-people to attend Protestant worship; 
and as at their new habitation they were 
met bys brother of the visitor, to whose 
‘kind attention and Christian care she had 
‘commended them, they accompanied him 
to a ‘church where the gospel was preached. 
The wife then wrote to some of her unem- 
ployed friends, and they also obtained work 
at the same factory, and consented to visit 
the same place of worship. There the 
Lord poured out his Spirit, and amongst 
the monaments of his grace were twelve 
who at the same time were re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the church 
upon their voluntary profession of faith, 
not only as Protestants, but as those who 


\ tied been brought from darkness to light, 


and from the power of Satan to God. They 
‘ were the mother, the father, and the eldest 
sister of the little girl to whom the tract 
was given, and nineof their friends. Who 
that looks at the smalloess of the means 
employed, and the greatness of the result, 
can fora moment hesitate in exclaiming, 
s¢It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvel- 


Joas in our eyes!” 0. 

For the Presbyterian. 

ASAD CHAPTER IN THE CRIMEAN 
WAR. 


The steamer in which we were making 
our way home, through the rough waves 
and against the wiotry winds of the Atlan- 
tic, had been employed as transport io 
the Crimean war. The conversation after 
dinner had turned on that subject. Yon- 
der,”’ said the doctor, pointing to a particu- 
lar place in the seloon, “a scene occurred 
‘that showed to what depravity human na- 
ture can sink. A French soldier had ex- 
pired there from a mortal wound in the 
head. Shortly after some of his old com- 
rades came down to have a game at cards. 
They were in want of a table, and seeing 
he was dead, they turned his body, yet 
warm, over on the face, and dealing the 
cards on his back instead of a table, con- 
tinued to play there for some hours, crack- 
ing their jokes, sometimes at the expense 
‘of the dead man, and laughing and joking 
as though it were a common-place thing 
they were doing.” 

The Captain joined freely in the conver- 
sation; and as [ expressed much interest 
in his statements, he kindly put into my 
hands his journal, with permission to read 
portions which he pointed out. He allow- 
ed me to transcribe the following. The 
Captain is a gentleman well known and 
highly esteemed; the steamer is.one that 
has been running for several years between 
Liverpool and this country. The following 
statements may therefore be relied on as 
unexaggerated facts. 

« Balaclava, April 3, 1856.—The same 
fine weather continues; and we are as busy 
as yesterday, making preparations to receive 
the sick and wounded. But before they 
were half completed, to our astonishment, 
at noon tie first batch arrived in uncovered 
litters, exposed to the rays of the sun, 
which in the middle of the day is very 
powerful. Being in the act of washing the 
decks at the time, I refused to take them 
in, especially as no beds were sent with 
them, not even a particle of straw to ley 
them on, they being brought off io bare 
litters, which I had received orders to send 
back instantly. I went on shore to remon- 
strate with the Intendent; but it produced 
no effect, as he peremptorily ordered me to 
embark them at once, and lay them on the 
bare deck. As there was no alternative, I 
was obliged to stifle all feelings of human- 
ity, and commenced in order to get them 
on board before dark. Such a scene I wish 
never again to behold—human beings in the 
last stage of fever, redaced to mere skele- 
tons, the bones almost protrading through 
the skin; those suffering from scurvy, which 
seemed most prevalent, were most revolt- 
fng objects; whilst the miserable victims 
of shot and sword, mutilated till God’s 
image could scarcely be recognized, lopped 
of their limbs, in some of them the trunk 
only remeiving, completed the ghastly 
freightage, to the number of five hundred 
end twenty. The smell arising from them 
was that the men tarned 
away sick, unable to stand it; and all the 
attendants on this number of helpless 
creatures were only six. Our good people 

would be incredulous of this 
@ way the French arrangements 


after 


| 
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and pierced the very hearts of the anaccus- 
tomed listeners. All on board exerted 
themselves to thé utmost to relieve the suf- 
ferers; and many s blessing was showered 
on the head of les braves Anglais. 

One painfal spene took place that can 
never be effaced from my mind. A wound- 
ed Russian, s fine, handsome fellow, with s 
beautifal set of teeth, was pierced through 
the ‘body with five bayonet wounds, one of 
which bad pierced his lungs; through this 
the sir rushed with a wheezing sound; 
since he received these wounds they had 
never been dressed. He was lying on 
deck some little time after being brought 
on board, and next to a Zouave in a very 
feeble state, who had lost both his legs, 


| and had received a shot through his breast. 


In moving the Russian his litter caught 
that of the Zouave and shook it, giving the 
latter great pain. In the agony of the mo- 
ment he raised himself up, and supported 
by one hand, shook the other at the miser- 
able Russian, and hissed out, ‘Sac-r-i-i 
Russ!’ with a volume of other ejaculations, 
in his own language, which none but a 
Frenchman can utter; then exerting all 
his remaining strength, shouted, ‘vive 
Empereur !’ and instantly expired. The 
Rassian smiled in derision, though in ex- 
treme agony from the jolting of the litter, 
and the inhuman way in which he was 
carried; for the whole affair merely excited 
a laugh among the soldiers, and a muttered 
curse or two. I went up and spoke to him 
kindly, and he smiled feebly, only saying, 
‘Inglese.” 1 gave him a little wine and 
water, putting it to his lips; he drank 
eagerly. I shall never forget the look he 
gave me as he tried to articulate something, 
the only word of which I could catch was 
‘Inglese.’ I next gave some to a Zouave, 
who was wounded with a ball through the 
body, and had losta leg. He seized my 
hand. and carried it to his lips, saying, 
‘ Ah les Anglais sont nos freres ; mon comar- 
‘ade etait un Anglais—Anglesh bono.’ I 
visited one after another, rendering them 
all the assistance I could, my brother offi- 
cers also doing all in their power for them, 
especially M——._ If they had been his 
own brothers he could not have done more 
for them, and his little knowledge of eur- 
gery and physic assisted him in his endea- 
vours. 

« Poor unfortunates! after nobly fighting 
the battles of their country, this is the re- 
turn—to be treated worse than the brutes, 
and be allowed to die a lingering death by 
neglect or starvation. Some of them told 
me they had not tasted any nourishment 
for forty-eight hours. Before midnight five 
of them had breathed their last. Their 
miserable remains were all thrown into a 
heap on deck, with a blanket thrown over 
them, preparatory to their being consigned 
to the deep. The smelf arising from be- 
tween decks, where so many of them were 
packed together, was dreadful. | 

«“ Wednesday, April 4.—Light airs and 
and cloudy. Our discharging not quite 
complete yet; but more of our ghastly 
freight added to the heap of the dead on 
deck, and covered over; the stench from 
the dead and wounded horrible. At length 
got all discharged, and received orders to 
go to sea and tow the Sumeros to Constan- 
tinople. No sooner were we outside, clear 
of the ships, than we commencél the 
mournful task of burying the unfortunate 
dead. The ceremony did not last long, 
consisting of a hurried prayer by the priest 
over the bodies, to each of which something 
heavy was attached; a ‘ Yeo-heavo-ho’ from 
the tars as they lifted them up to heave 
them over the rail—asplash in the water— 
this was the soldier’s funeral! Alas! how 
many painful feelings does a scene like this 
awaken! These miserable mutilated wrecks 
of humanity that we had just consigned to 
the deep, perhaps some dear friend mourns 
their absence, and will continue to hope 
for their return, little imagining they are 
numbered with the dead in the depths of 
the Euxine. Within twenty-four hours 
many more died and were consigned to the 
deep. The sufferings of the poor creatures 
between decks were painful to witness. 
Their groans and cries were intermingled 
with dreadful oaths, rendered still more 
dreadful when issuing from the lips of 
dying men cursing bitterly the authors of 
their woes with their last breath.’”” 


Such was the Captain’s journal. Such 
is war, even with the best appointed armies, 
for the arrangements of the French medical 
staff are unsurpassed. Such is military 


| glory, hiding with its veil unutterable woes 


—an embroidered pall covering, underneath 
dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness. 
G. B. 
For the Presbyterian. 


BETHPHAGE. 
OUR LORD’S PUBLIC INTO JERUSALEM. 


Messrs. Editors—Dr. Barclay, in his City 
of the Great King, has defined at last the 
situation of Bethphage. The ancient name 
is indeed lost, but the circumstance of the 
narrative and the configuration of the de- 
clivities of the Mount of Olives clearly de- 
fine the position of the village. From 
Bethany, on the south-eastern slope of the 
mountain, the road rises and winds around 
its southern base westward toward Jerusa- 
lem. On the heights of the first ascent 
the modern representative of Bethphage is 
seen in a south-west direction, at some 
distance south of the road to Jerusalem, 
and crossing another spur of the mountain 
separated from that of the observer by a 
deep valley. Just here, midway between 
Jerusalem and Bethany, and south of the 
line of travel between the city and its 
suburb, lay the lost hamlet where was 
found the colt tied for the service of the 
Son of Man in his triumphant entry in 
the city. The whole scene is forcibly 
sketched by Dr. Coleman in the latest re- 
vised edition of his Zext-book and Atlas of 
Biblical Geography, from the proof-sheets 
of which the following extract is copied: 

“Tn following the footsteps of Jesus from 
Bethany, in his triumphant entry into Je- 
rusalem, as we turn the summit of the 
southeastern declivity of this part of the 
Mount of Olives, we observe distinct 
traces of a village over against us, on 
another tongue-shaped promontory or spur 
of Olivet, distant rather more than a 
mile from the city, and at some distance 
south of our pathway to Jerusalem. The 
road to Bethphage turns boldly off to the 
left, aud at the entrance into the village 
meets that which leads from it to Jerusa- 


ED BY WILLIAM 


lem... Just here the disciples ‘found the 
colt tied by the door without,’ in the place 
where these two ways meet. (Mark xi. 4.) 
By oing forward a little, the disciples 
would take the colt at this place, and join 
the procession again at the point where the 
road from Bethphage joins that from Bethany 
to Jerusalem. Here let us suppose the at- 
tending multitude from Bethany to be met 
by those who were coming out from the 
city. Turning round, they precede, while 
the others follow Jesus by the way. Grad- 
ually the long procession winds up and over 
the ridge, where begins the descent of the 
Mount of Olives towards Jerusalem. At 
this point, Mount Zion and its southern 
slope, running deep down into the valley of 
Hinnom below, comes impressively out to 
view. This city of David, proudly reposing 


|} on its lofty munition of rocks, calls forth 


from the enthusiastic multitude, the shout, 
‘Daughter of Zion, behold thy king cometh! 
Hosanna tothe Son of David!’ The crowds 
on. A slight declivity, and another 
ntervening ridge of Olivet interrupts the 
view of the city. On they sweep up the 
ascent, and the whole city, the tem- 

ple, with its courts and its magnificent en- 
closures, Mount Zion, and its palaces, and 
its towers—all in one broad glance appears. 
The frenzied throng strew the ground with 
branches of palms and of trees, and, casting 


their garments in the way, rend thé hea- 


vens with their acclamations, ‘Hosanna to 
the Son of David! Blessed be the Kin 
that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Peace in heaven—hosanna in the highest!’ 
But the emotions of the Son of David him- 
self, as he beholds that devoted city—O! 
how unlike those of the raving multitude 
around him! When he was come near, he 
beheld the city and wept over it, saying, 
‘If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, tha things which belong to 
thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.’ No incideit in the Saviour’s life 
comes out more vividly on examination, no 
locality in his history is more certainly 
identified, than this where he drew near at 
the descent of the Mount of Olives and 
wept over the city amidst the bosannas of 
the attending crowds, so frantic with their 
untimely joy, so unconscious of the peace 
from heaven which they refused, and the 
blood they were bringing on themselves and 
their devoted city.” 


ALLEGHENY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Closing Exercises of the Seminary—Dr. Rice’s 
Address — Missionary Meeting — Farewell 
Meeting to Dr. Happer, &c. | 

Auvecueny City, Pa., May 12, 1859. 

Messrs. Editors—The academic year of 
the Western Theological Seminary has just 
ended. The usual closing exercises of the 
session have taken place, and the “ young 
brethren” are no more with us. This an- 
nual hegira is a marked thing in this city, 
especially in Presbyterian circles, and a 
sense of loss is experienced in many a prayer- 
meeting, Bible-class, dnd Sabbath -school. 
The many opportunities offered in a city 
like this for Christian activity, render the 
locality peculiarly desirable for a Seminary, 
and the experience of the past has demon- 
strated it. Those who have given them- 
selves to the service of the Master cannot 
refuse to put their hands to the work when 
they see destitution all around them, sin 
rearing its dark form in their very midst, 
precious souls under the power of Satan. 
The labour is the very best possible practi- 
cal training for the solemn duties of the 
ministry. The past winter bas been marked 
by unusual activity on the part of the stu- 
dents, and I trust in all coming years our 
city will be benefitted by still greater zeal 
and devotedness. 

The examinations of the several classes 
began on the 9th inst., and were concluded 
on Wednesday, the 11th, and were gene- 
rally very creditable. At the close of the 
examination the students, the Faculty, and 
a number of the fathers and brethren from 
various parts of the Church assembled in 
the chapel, and were addressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Platt, Chairman of the Examining 
Committee, in some earnest, practical re- 
marks, bearing on the essentials to success 
in the ministry. He was followed by Dr. 
Hoge of Columbus, Ohio, ia an exhortation 
replete with the sound common sense cha- 
racteristic of this venerable and beloved 
father. 

The usual address before the Society of 
Inquiry was delivered on Tuesday evening 
in the First Church, Pittsburg. The house 
was filled, and Dr. N. L. Rice did justice 
to his reputation. The main idea of his 
masterly address was the aspects of the 
times, viewed from the Christian stand- 
point. I hope it will be printed. Such 
soul-cheering pictures of the age, its signs, 
its needs, its future, ought to be hung up 
for the gaze of all the people of God. 

The ‘final scene of all’? was in Dr. 
Swift’s church on Wednesday evening, 
where an unusually large audience was 
assembled. Dr: Elliott, the senior Profes- 
sor, presided. Dr. Creigh made the open- 
ing prayer. The speakers and their sub- 
jects were as follows:—A. L. Blackford, 
«Humanity of Christ;” T. C. Campbell, 
« Pulpit Eloquence ;” D. D. Green, «Christ 
Crucified ;’”” Orr Lawson, Jesuitism ;”’ H. 
R. Peairs, “ Original Sin ;” J. M. Smith, 
«Inspiration; B. DuB. Wikoff, «The 
Bible Inspired.” In addision to these, the 
following gentlemen received diplomas, 
having completed the three years course in 
this Seminary:—W. A. Burchfield, Ira M. 
Condit, D. W. Cooper, J. C. Gillam, J. D. 
Howey, P. McC. Morgas, N. V. Morrow, 
B. F. Myers, J. A. Reed, G. Scott, M. M. 
Travis, M. Wishart, J. A. E. Siwpson. 
The following received certificates, having 
pursued only a part of the course hére: 
I. E. Caruthers, D. S. Logan, W. E. Walk- 
er, W. S. Walker. Total, 24. After the- 
delivery of the diplomas by Dr. Elliott, Dr. 
Jacobus, on behalf of the Faculty, present- 
ed each member of the class with a copy, 
beautifully bound, of the Holy Scriptures. 
Dr. Jacobus’s remarks were, as his always 
are, striking and appropriate. The Vale- 
dictory was delivered by Ira N. Condit, and 
was an impressive and beautiful address. ° 

Of the class four have devoted them- 
selves to the work of Foreign Missions, 
viz. A. L. Blackford, South America; 
D. D. Green and I. N. Condit, China; and 
B. D. Wikoff, India. A very solemn and 
interesting farewell meeting was held on 
Tuesday afternoon by the students who are 
connected with the Missionary Prayer-meet- 
ing, which has assembled weekly through- 
out the session. [ am happy to say there 
has been an unusual degree of interest in 
the cause of Christ amongst the heathen 
the past winter. This is cause of rejoicing 
to the whole Church. Doubtless we are 
approaching the time when this momen- 
tous subject will receive something like the 
attention it demands at the hands of our 
candidates and pastors. The founders of 
Allegheny Seminary, I am told, especially 


designed it to be a feeder to the missions 
of the Charch. In twenty-five years it has 
sent forth but twenty-five missionaries. 
This is a fearful disproportion. Let us 
hope, however, that a better day has ar- 
rived, when faculties and students are dis- 
posed to give proper prominence to this 
department of labour in the vineyard of 
the Lord. 

While on this subject I will mention the 
farewell méeting held a few weeks ago in 
the Rev. Mr. Paxton’s church, on the 
occasion of the departure of the devoted 
Dr. Happer and his beloved wife for the 
seaboard, whence, in a few days now, they 
are to sail for our mission at Canton, where 
they were engaged many years, until com- 
pelled to visit this country for the benefit 
of Mrs. Happer’s health. Dr. Happer has 
speota good deal of time with the churches‘ 
here, and has done much for the cause he 
loves with his whole heart. At the fare- 
well meeting a very beautiful address was 
made by Dr. Jacobus, followed by Dr. Hap- 
per, whose remarks, necessarily of a per- 
sonal nature, were made, and received with 
deep and tearful feeling. Dr. Swift con- 
cluded the services with one of those lofty 
strains of Christian eloquence which a 
special occasion, and particularly a mis- 
sionary occasion, always elicits from this 
venerable father. I wish every Presby- 
terian minister in the land had his heart so 
on fire with love for missions as Dr. Swift 
has. We should see great things. The 
meeting had an excellent effect on the 
large audience present, and many a prayer 
will follow the missionaries in their journey- 
ings and labours for the blessed Redeemer. 

The new dormitories of the Seminary, 
provided for by the munificence of a lady at 
Steubenville, Ohio, are in progress of erec- 
tion, and will be completed in time to be 
occupied at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion. A large accession of students is ex- 
pected. W. E. M. 


BLYTH IN SYRIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Farewell to Baalbec—An Eclectic Tomb— No- 
ah’s Tomb—An Uncommonly Tali Man— 
The Druses Horn— Storm bound— View from 
the Summit of Lebanon—Rough Travelling 
—FParting of Friends—End of the Tour. 


Beyrovt, April. 
Messrs. Editors—It was about noon, as I 
said before, when Ibrahim bruke in upon our 


‘city-building, and brought the ideal Heliopolis 


tumbling into ruins about our ears. We turned 
away with mingled feelings of sadness and 
satisfaction—sead to think of leaving for ever a 
spot so interesting, and yet satisfied because 
we had been brought to look upon the greatest 
wonder of the world—a wonder which is likely 
to be as pleasing an object of memory in all 
the future, as it was of anticipation in the 
past. The stolid inhabitants of Baalbec gazed 
at us with curiosity as we filed away, and the 
last sound we heard was the faint echo of the 
rallying cry in all these regions of the grand 
Turk—“Buksheesh!” And always, as we 
looked behind us, we beheld the graceful pil- 
lars of the fallen temples standing beautifully 
out against a background of the purest blue, 
growing dimmer and dimmer, till long before 
we reached the mountains they had disap- 
peared altogether. And so we looked upon 
the City of the Sun no more! 

A little after leaving Baalbec we came across 
what appeared to bea little circular temple, 
surrounded by eight columns of porphyry. It 
proved to be a Mohammedan tomb, built by 


| some blockhead out of stolen columns, some of 


which he had placed upside down, and no two 
of which were either perpendicular or parallel. 
The dead Turk, we apprehend, has suffered in 
reputation from the ambition of his friends, 
for no one can look at his tomb without think- 
ing of a thief, and that a very stupid one. 

Our route lay parallel to that of yesterday, 
but now instead of on the hill-side directly 
along the plain, we passed close to the village 
that yesterday could not give us of ite poverty 
a cup of cold water; and as our eye ranged 
over thé plain we could see many other villages 
lining the hill-sides in the distance. In two 
or three hours we were on broken ground 
again, and our way began to wind among bills, 
through little dells, and along rushing streams. 
The sky now became overcast, and as on the 
mountains of Lebanon rain is easily provoked, 
we soon found ourselves in a very uncomfort- 
able drizzle, with the promise of something 
worse. Notwithstanding this we made quite 
a detour from the beaten track, in order to 
visit the tomb of the patriarch Noah, which 
we found in a very pretty spot. It is in a 
very long room, that looks something like a 
bowling alley, only it is much gloomier. The 
tomb itself, which is no broader than that of 
an ordinary modern man, is just eighty-seven 
feet long; and the’ dirty woman that let us in 
and showed it to us affirms positively that this 
was the exact height of the living patriarch! 
If she be right, which I venture neither to 
affirm nor deny, the walking Noah must have 
presented a somewhat singular spectacle. In 
other parts of Syria are the tombs of other of 
the patriarchs, and they all have the same 
gigantic proportions. Moslem traditions will 
not suffer a patriarch to be any thing but a 
giant. We paid the dirty woman some buk- 
sheesh for herself, and some to keep up the 
dim lights that always burn around the head 
of this wonderful grave; and then we turned 
away from Kerak, for so the place is called. 

A short, rough ride over a picturesque path- 
way brought us within sight of Zahleh, lying 
across a valley, and built along a steep hill- 
side, directly under the most precipitous parts 
of Lebanon. On the opposite side of a rushing 
stream lay Malaakha, and both together, lying 
amid the brightest of mountain verdure, and 
altogether more imposing and extensive than 
most of the towns of Syria, seem to form but 
one town, and that more thrifty and cheerful 
looking than any in all the land. It was 
raining hard as our jaded horses dragged us 
through the streets of Zahleh to a very respect- 
able lodging, quite under the shadow of Le- 
banon. Here we dismounted in a filthy court, 
and entered what we had learned to call, from 
the experience of smaller ones, a very spacious 
apartment. And it needed to be spacious to 
accommodate the multitudes that thronged in 
after us, and that kept thronging in hour after 
hour as long as it was our privilege, or rather 
our necessity, tostay in Zahleh. The curiosity 
of the Zahleans is only equalled by their 
cupidity. 

I do not recollect ever to have met a severer 
storm than that which howled around us all 
night. The wind blew a perfect hurricane, 
accompanied with ceaseless thunder and spite- 
ful dashes of rain and sleet. The morning 
brought no relief, and disclosed a state of 
affairs sufficiently discouraging. The heights 
of Lebanon above us were covered with snow, 
and the storm yet continued even more furious 
than before. We were shut up within damp 
walls, baving for our fellow-lodgers foul smells, 
smoking logs, and dripping, steaming natives. 
The court of the house was a perturbed lake 
of muddy water, rippling against slimy stones 
and washing pictureeque islands of soft filth. 
Even the sight of the town was denied us by 
the mist, when we went to the door, all 
that we could see was sometimes an ugly dog 
turniog up a mud island with his nose, and 
sometimes a native woman wading ankle-deep 


away on some errand for her lord and master, | 


cursions to the door we first caught sight of that 
strangest of all articles of dress, the tautour, 


like a unicorn’s, projecting from the furehead 
of the Drase females. It is often two feet in 
length, is made of silver or copper, and as the 
machinery with which it is fastened on is ¥ery 
cumbrous, it is seldom taken off night or day. 
On this horm bangs a veil, which can be drawn 
across the features at pleasdre; and thus the 
horned woman goes around; and according as 
her horn is long and bright, so is she honoured 
and loved. 

Of course we could not proceed on our jour- 
ney that day, and the Zableans assured us that 
such storms sometimes lasted a week, and 
rarely és than three days. We therefore, 
perforce, held a levee, and were visited by all 
the great and little ones of Zahleh, while one 
of our party, of a commercial turn of mind, 
went to trading, in which he succeeded but 
indifferently. 

So the day passed wearily away, and the 
morning, gontrary to all our expectations, 
brought pleasant weather. At eight o’clock 
we gathered our forces, and after a severe 
altercation with our host, who, having been 
permitted to handle some of our goods the day 
before, now claimed them as presents, we turned 
our backs upon Zahleh. We commenced at 
once to ascend the steepest part of Lebanon. 
The road was rocky and dangerous, and in 
| many places gullied by thé recent rains, while 
| the scant vegetation and the snow banks on 
the sides cf our pathway gave to the scenery a 
truly Alpine aspect. After reaching an eleva- 
tion of eight thousand feet above the sea, we 
stood upon the highest ridge of Lebanon. The 
scene was magnificent. We had toiled up the 
long, terrible road with nought before us but 
height stretching above height, when all at 
once the blue Mediterranean burst upon our 
sight, and all the sides of Lebanon, clear down 
to the sea, sometimes rough and rugged, and 
sometimes green with waving forests and un- 
dulating pasture lands. We moved down the 
bill, and all the land that we had travelled 
over, and [lermon, the snow-capped, the glo- 
rious, that for so many days had been always 
in sight, and always beautiful, pow instantly 
disappeared, and left us this new landscape to 
gladden us with new thoughts, while the old 
was committed to the memory—the memory 
of hills and valleys over which the Saviour 
walked, and of cities where he dwelt, and of 
all the scenes consecrated by his marvellous 
works. 

And now over the peaks of Lebanon we 
journeyed fur six hours more, and then we 
came to a wretched khan, too poor to lodge 
even a donkey well. There we slept as best 
we could, and before the sun was well risen 
the next morning we were in our saddles 
again, and riding down the western slope of 
Lebanon towards the sea. Of all the roads in 
all this land, where the best would be deemed 
unendurable elsewhere, this one down Lebanon 
was the worst. We had learned to ride our 
horses up stairs and down stairs, and thought 
it a marvellous feat; but here were chasms to 
be leaped over, walls to be scaled, dry beds of 
torrents to be slidden down, and every kjnd of 
perilous undertaking to try the virtues of a 
horse. And when our horses got through with 
it all, without breaking our bones or their own, 
we looked upon them as the most wonderful 
of all quadrupeds, 

While passing through these perils we were 
not, however, indifferent to the magnificent 
scenery that lay spread before us. As we left 
the sterile heights we came first to the vast 
forests that clothe the upper ridges, and then 
to the green pasture lands, dotted with flocks 
and berds, and with the humble chaléts of the 
hardy shepherds; and then to the mountain 
retreats of the rich merchants of Beyrout, half 
concealed in luxurious foliage. And just as 
we advanced the landscape spread itself wider 
before us. The sea widened, and we could 
see the white-crested foam running along and 
breaking upon the rocky shore. A little fur- 
ther on, and we could recognize the pine 
groves of the plain below us, and the city of 
Beyrout, almost hidden in groves of palm and 
mulberry. Just as we were going down the last 
descent we meta messenger from friends whom 
we had seen in Jerusalem, urging us to meet 
them at the Bellevue Hotel; and now on the 
dusty plain we put our horses on a gallop, 
and just at noon we were welcomed by Deme- 
tri the host, in bis pleasant house close to the 
shore of the Mediterranean, and outside of the 
walls of the city. 

Our journey in Syria is over. Ibrahim, 
Mohammed, and Abdel-Melaak are dismissed. 
The mules and muleteers have gone back to 
Jerusalem, and all wrangling has come to an 
end. Our own party has divided, and some 
have gone off to Constantinople in the steamer. 
One noble friend—I wish he would let me tell 
you his name—bas remained behind because 
I am sick—laid up with a fever from cold and 
exposure. For some days I lay tossing on my 
bed ; but Demetri my host was kind, the mis- 
sionaries came and cheered me with kind 
words, my noble friend was unwearied in his 
care, and when I could go out leaning upon 
his arm, and sit upon the rocks in the sun- 
shine, and look off upon the blue sea, and then 
breathe the cool air from Lebanon, I began to 
get well again. And now two steamers are 
here; one will take my friend away to Con- 
stantinople, and the other will take me to 
Alexandria. An hour bence, and we will say 
farewell to each other under the shadow of 
Lebanon, and with that farewell will we lift 
our united thanksgivings to God, who has 
brought us safely through so many perils, and 
given us the life-long joy of having traced the 
foot-prints of Jesus through the land of his 
sorrows and of his triumphs. Burra. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 


NONE BUT THEE. 


Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee-—Psautm xxiii. 
25. 

Lord of earth! thy forming hand 

Well this beauteous frame hath planned, 
Woods that wave, and hills that tower, 
Ocean rolling in his power; 

All that strikes the eye unsought, 

All that charms the lonely thought; 
Friendship—gem transcending price; 
Love—a flower from Paradise; 

Yet amidst this scene so fair, 

Should I cease thy smile to share, 
What were all its joys to me? 

Whom have I on earth but thee? 


Lord of heaven! beyond our sight 
Rolls a world of purer light; 
There, in love’s unclouded reign, 
Parted hands sball clasp again; 
Martyrs there, and prophets high, 
Blaze a glorious company; 

While immortal music rings 
From unnumbered seraph strings ; 
O! that world is passing fair; 

Yet if thou were absent there, 
What were all its joys to me? 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? 


Lord of earth and heaven! my breast 
Seeks in thee its only rest; 

I was lost! thy accents mild 
Homeward lured thy wandering child; 
I was blind! thy healing ray 
Charmed the long eclipse away. 
Source of every joy I know, 

Solace of my every woe, 

O, if once thy smile divine 

Ceased upon my soul to shine, 

What were earth or heaven to me? 


Whom have I in each but thee? 
— Robert Grant. 


who sat smoking within. On one of these ex- | 


which is nothing less than a straight born, | 
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For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER. 


This Presbytery met at the Falling Water 
church on the 4th inst., and was opened with 
a sermon by the Moderator, Rev. J. II. Davie, 
from 2 Cor. iv.5. The Rev. M. W. Wood- 
worth was elected Moderator, and Rev. J. O. 
Proctor, and W. H. Streit, ruling elder, Tem- 
po Clerks. The peerieation of two new 
churches was % 7 » Viz. one in Prince 
William county, Virginia, and one in Frost- 
burg, Maryland. The Bethesda church at 
Culpepper Court House, (formerly New- 
school) was at its own request received. Mr. 
Henry Hardie, licentiate, was received from 
Orange Presbytery. Mr. John Emory Wheeler, 
a student of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and a member of the First church, Alexandria, 
was received as a candidate for the ministry. 
The Rev. N. G. North was appointed to la- 
bour within our bounds for six months, as an 
evangelist. 

The Rev. John O. Proctor and Robert B. 
Sherrard, Esq., ruling elder, were chosen Com- 
missioners totheGeneral Assembly ; alternates, 
Rev. L. F. Wilson and J. D. Armstrong, Esq. 
The overture of the General prem fh on 
“The Demission,” &c., was answered in the 
negative, for it 1l, against 14, and one non 
liquet. 

The following supplies were appointed, viz. 
Rev. Messrs. Riymond, Mackee, L. F. Wil- 
son, Dutton, Hershey, W. V. Wilson, Proctor, 
Graham, Witherow, White, Pugh, Woodworth, 
Warden and Hardie, one Sabbath each at dis- 
cretion. The Rev. Messrs. Harrison, Bell, 
ae Davis and Campbell one Sabbath each, 
and Balch two Sabbaths at the First church, 
Prince William; the Rev. Mr. Balch one Sab- 
bath at Front Royal; the Rev. Dr. Foote one 
Sabbath at Winsten; the Rev. Messrs. W. V. 
Wilson and Graham one Sabbath each at 
Turay; the Rev. M. Jennings one Sabbath at 
Concord, and one in Morgan county; the Rev. 
M. Johnston one Sabbath at Wardensville. 

The stated fall meeting of Presbytery will 
be held at Bloomery church, September 7th, 
1859, at three o’clock, P. M. 

_ An adjourned meeting will be held in Mar- 
tinsburg, on Wednesday, June lst, at two 


o’clock, P. 
J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF GREENBRIER. 


This met at Charleston, Vir- 
ginia, on the 28th ult., and was opened with 
a sermon by the Rev. G. S. Woodhull, the 
last Moderator present, on Hosea xiv. 5. The 
Rev. J. H. Leps was chosen Moderator, and 
the Rev. J. C. Brown Temporary Clerk. Re- 
ligious services of much more than usual 
interest were held during the sessions. Half 
an hour was spent in devotional exercises 


every morning, and one hour at the close of | 


Presbytery’s proceedings on Saturday after- 
noon. 

Dr. James M. Brown’s church has been 
highly blessed during the year; and the at- 
tendance on these meetings, as well as the 
additioas op the Sabbath, prove that the in- 
terest is not yet exhausted. In about twelve 
months more than sixty have been added to 
this church on examination. 

The Rey. H. Ruffoer, D.D., with L. F. 
Donally as @ ruling elder, were appointed 
commissioners to the General Assembly. The 
Rev. Jacob Winters was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Palmyra. Rich Creek, in Mon- 
roe county, was chosen as the place for the 
next stated meeting, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, at eleven o’clock, A.M. G. S, W. 


PRESBYTERY OF ARKANSAS. 


This Presbytery met at Watensaw church, 
on the 8th inst., and was opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Thomas Fraser. The Pres 
bytery was the largest we have ever attended 
in the State, being composed of seven minis- 
ters and six rulingelders. The Rev. N. B. 
Sawtelle was chosen Moderator, and Thomas 
R. Welch Temporary Clerk. The Rev. T. H. 
Urmston, a licentiate, was received under our 
care, and a call from the church at Van Buren 
was placed in his hands, which he accepted. 
A call from the church at Fort Smith was 


accepted by W. A. Sample, whereupon, after , 


examination, the Presbytery proceeded to 
their ordination. The Moderator presided, 
the Rev. Thomas R. Welch preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. C. Washburn made the 
opening prayer. The Rev. C. Washburn, T. 
Fraser, and W. A. Sample were appointed a 
committee to install the Rev. T. Il. Urmston 
over the church at Van Buren; and the Rev. 
T. Fraser, C. Washburo, and T. H. Urmston 
were appointed a committee to install the Rev. 
W. A. Sample over the church at Fort Smith. 

The Rev. J. W. Moore preached a very in- 
teresting and instructive sermon before Pres- 
bytery on the history of the Presbyterian 
Church in Arkansas. The Rev. Thomas R. 
Welch was appointed a commissioner to the 
General Assembly, ruling elder A. W. Lyon 
was appointed to the same office. The Pres- 
bytery answered the overture on the demis- 
sion of the ministerial office in the affirma- 
tive, 

The following supplies were appointed: 
the Revs. D. L. Gray and B. N. Sawtelle one 
Sabbath each at Jacksonport; the Revs. T. 
H. Urmston and W. A. Sample one Sabbath 
each at Cincinnati. 

Presbytery adjourned to meet at Sylvania 
church, on the Thursday before the second 
Sabbath of April, A. D., 1860, at eleven 
o’clock, A.M. 

Taomas R. Wevcu, Stated Clerk. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We insert, says the London Record, with 
leasure the following letter from the Rev. 
lerle D’ Aubigné to the Rev. Prebendary 

Burgess on Christian union: 


“Faux Vives, Geneva, April 8, 1859. 

“My Dear Sir—I have scen in the 
Record an interesting account of a confer- 
ence which was held at Sir Culling Eard- 
ley’s on the subject of religion in Germany, 
and remarking that a similar meeting is to 
take place on the 16th of this month on the 
subject of religion in France, and amongst 
the French-speaking’ people of other coun- 
tries, let ug look to Him whom we all love, 
and in whom we all believe, as the only 
Head of the universal Church, which he 
has redeemed with his precious blood, and 
then ours will be true unity. I believe, 
indeed, that such communion may be useful 
to both of us. I have just read among the 
recent letters from eminent German divines 
to England, one from a learned Professor of 
Zurich, exposing the difficulties that lie in 
the way of a proposed correspondence be- 


-| tween England and the Continent, but I 


think that the difficulties brought forward 
rather show the necessity fur such com- 
munion and correspondence. The Rev. 
Professor (Dr. Schlottmann) is afraid that 
British Christians lay too much stress on 
soundness of theological doctrine; while we, 
on the other hand, insist on the actual ex- 

rience of salvation. I do not believe that 
it is possible to exaggerate the importance 
of sound doctrine, for without sound doc- 
trine there is no sound life; and from what 
I have seen in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, I believe that in general British 
Christians are experimental Christians, who 
lay hold of what Christ has done for them, 
in sincere love to him. But if the assertion 
of the Zurich Professor, that British Chris- 
tians ny more stress on doctrine, and Ger- 
man Christians more stress on /ife, has 
something of truth in it, then this would be 
the strongest reason for brotherly inter- 
course. Germany would learn from Eng- 
land to appreciate soundness of doctrine, 
and England, if it is defective on this point, 
would grow in that inner life of the Spirit, 
of which our friend speaks. There may 
be in England, as every where, orthodoxy 
without life. There may be even in true 
Christians a deficiency of the powerful 
working of the Spirit; but I do not at all 
believe that the level of Christian and spirit- 


NEW YORK. 


ual life is lower in Kogland than in Ger- 
many, France, or Switzerland. One very 
im nt branch of communion between 
England and the Continent (and you under- 
stand it well) is, the common effort made by 
both for the evangelization of infidels and 
Roman Catholics. England hgs done much, 
very much, for it; but England perhaps 
might do more. 

“Thinking you will take an active part 
in the meeting at Sir Culling Eardley’s, I 
send you this and the enclosed, of which 

can make use if you see fit. The Lord 
with you and with all our friends. 

“ Yours very truly, 

Merve 


From the London Record. 


FATHER CHINIQUY, 


THE NEW CANADIAN REFORMER. 

Notices of the extraordinary work among 
the Romanists of Canada and the Western 
States of America, initiated by Father 
Chiniquy, have already appeared in the 
Record. Our readers will be interested in 
the following communication addressed by 
him to the Rev. Dr. Hellmuth, General 
Agent of the Colonial Church and School 
Society in Canada. In forwarding the let- 
ter Dr. Hellmuth (writing from Quebec, 
March 19) says: 

‘Father Chiniquy has made a wonderful 
impression upon his French Canadian breth- 
ren, both here in Quebec and elsewhere; 
exposing, like Luther, the abominations of 
the hierarchy of Rome, who, with their 
accustomed usual spirit of persecution, have 
anathematized him from ‘the altar’ ‘as a 
fellow not fit to live;’ but notwithstanding 
all this, though exposed to all the machina 
tions and wiles of the Jesuits, the Lord 
has thus far protected him, and [| trust will 
spare him to i a shining light amongst his 
benighted brethren; he requires our help, 
hand, and heart of fellowship, and we must 
endeavour to strengthen his heart and 
cause. Do you think that a small sum 
could be raised for him in England through 
the Record, and through a few private 
friends? In my interviews with him, he 
stated that there are not less than ten thou- 
sand Roman Catholic Canadians who are 
thoroughly disgusted with the Romish sys- 


out boldly to denounce their errors. Fears, 
family ties, Popish persecutions, loss of 
roperty, and means of acquiring a liveli- 
hood (were they —- to come forward 
to renounce the Romish superstition) are 
so many impediments and hindrances in 
their way; but God, in his own good time, 
will give them grace to make ‘a good con- 
fession’ of the Lord Jesus Christ. Please 
let me know as soon as you can whether 
any thing can be done to help on this good 
reformer. 

‘“‘T believe that God is preparing a great 
work for the Society to perform amongst 
the French Canadians. May he raise up 
for us faithful and diligent ministers to go 
amongst them and declare in all simplicity 
the fulness of the gospel of Jesus ” 


Copy of a letter from Father Chiniquy to 
the Rev. Dr. Hellmuth : 


Monrtrea., Feb. 18, 1859. 
*Reverend and Dear Sir—I hasten to 
answer the questions you have put to me 
about the progress of the evangelization of 
the French Canadians. | 
It is now a public fact, that a truly 
admirable and quite unexpected movement 
of the intelligences towards the gospel 
truths is begun since two years, among the 
French colony I have formed in the State 
of Illinois, and in the county of Kankrakree. 
The awful abuses and exactions of the Ro- 
mish Bishop of Chicago, against which we 
have thought necessary, as Christians and 
freemen, to oppose the firmest resistance, 
have been the cause of a burning discus- 
sion; the noise of it has awakened myself 
and the people around me from our slum- 
be 


Thousands and thousands have been in- 
duced, during that discussion, to study the 
foundations of the awful power and of the 
infallible authority of the Roman hierarchy, 
and they have come to the conclusion that 
the imbecility of the people on one side, 
and the most unblushing impudence on the 
other, is the only source of that power of 
the Roman Church which keeps so many 
millions of souls in the chains of slavery 
and darkness. . 

At my invitation, the French Canadians 
around me have opened the sacred book of 
the gospel, and notwithstanding the thun- 
dering defence of the Roman Church, they 
have read and meditated the divine pages. 
And the word of God has done its natural 
work of light in their minds. 

The wonderful change which has occured 
in my colony of St. Anne in Illinois, and 
elsewhere, since these last years, has been 
attributed by many to my zeal and my elo- 
quence; but this is very wrong and un- 
christian; my zeal and eloquence are of a 
very low degree, and much too little for 
such a work. What we sce and admire is 
the work of our merciful God only. Like 
the Bereans, the French Canadians of Illi- 
nois have searched the Scriptures day and 
night since some years, and they have been 
enlightened by them, and not by me. They 
have tasted of that fruit of life, and they 
have found it good and sweet, and no power 
in this world now will make them forget 
that the Holy Scriptures are the most 
precious treasure of the Christian. 

It is the people of my colony of St. 
Anne, Illinois, who send me to their friends 
and parents of Canada, to invite them to 
give up the human authority of their priests 
in exchange for the Divine authority of the 


gospel. 

All the Bishops of Canada have fulmi- 
nated their excommunications against me 
and against those who would come and hear 
me, or even salute me. They had the ho 
to keep the people far from the ‘friend who 
was coming to tell them the truth, but they 
have failed entirely. 

Every where I have been since a month, I 
have been surrounded by thousands of every 
class, the large halls where I am receiving 
my friends have never beef large enough 
to admit the multitudes who desired to have 
a word of benedictiou from the very man 
whom their infallible Church was pointing 
to them as a renegade and an outcast. 
Every where the multitudes have told me 
that they were beginning to understand 
that they have been deceived in many 
things by their priests, and that they were 
aware that all those indulgences, scapularies, 
and that all those moneys for the dead were 
nothing but tricks to deprive them of their 
money, under the mask of religion. The 
French Canadians every where have com- 
plained to me of the prohibitions which are 
still opposing them to read the Scriptures. 
They ask me for the holy volume, and I had 
never a sufficient number of the holy book 
to satisfy the demands of the crowds. The 
bishops and the priests of Rome are every 
where complaining bitterly of the defection 
of their flock, and from their very pulpits 
they are giving testimony that their power 
is ruined, and their Church crumbling 
down. Last Sunday the priests of Quebec 
shed tears of rage and despair, when they 
confess that more than four thousand of 
their people had ublicly turned their back 
from the holy Roman Church to follow 


‘the miserable apostate of Illinois. These 


tem, and who, ere many years, will come’ 


good priests of Rome have tried to mob 
and murder me Monday last, but they have 
failed. The civil authorities*of Quebec 
havo surrounded your poor friend with the 
protection he had the right to expect under 
the British flag, and, in spite of the ragiog 
— I have able to deliver my last 
ecture in Quebec before a respectable 
audience of French 

Now, that I have told you a small part 
of the innumerable meroies of God towards 
my dear countrymen, I must give you a 
word about my difficulties. . 

Ist. The first thing the bishops of Rome 
have done against me, to destroy my colony, 
when they saw that their excommunications 
had no moral effect upon us, was to put ug 
down by ruinous suits. During two years 
they drove me from court to court, and 
though I was always victorious, I have not 
only expended all that I had, but I have 
run into a debt of five thousand dollars. 
That sum of money which you can see re- 
gistered against me in the records of Kan- 
kakee City, is a true chain to my hands and 
feet, and stops me at every step. I hard! 
go to any city without having some sheriff 
on my back to ask me to pay my bills. 

2d. I have built a chapel in Kankakee 
City, which cost me fifteen hundred dollars, 
on which I owe still five hundred d 
which, if not paid in three months, wi 
bring that fine chapel into the hands of the 
priests of Rome, who are rich and well sup- 
ported by their bishops. 

3d. I have with me one of the Superiors 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
who was converted five months ago, and 
took the gospel and came from Quebec to 
help me. He is a very good scholar, and a 
true Christian, and he enjoys the universal 
confidence of the people around me. When 
[am absent on my missions to extend the 
gospel he presides over the religious meet- 
ings, reads and explains the Holy Serip- 
tures with a zeal and an ability truly re- 
markable; but he is, like me, penniless, 
and [ want three or four hundred dollars to 
keep him with me. 

1 want also the same sum of money for a 
female school. My intention is to have the 
best school possible, since the more instruet- 
ed will be the youth of my colony, the more 
firm they will grow in the practice and pro- 
pagation of the Christian doctrines. I want 
also maps and globes, physical instruments 
of chemistry, astronomy, and electricity. 

As the French Canadian colony of St. 
Anne, Lilinois, has been chosen by a merei- 
ful Providence to be the focus of the moral 
regeneration of my dear countrymen, I think 
we will but fulfil the views of that holy Pro- 
vidence by helping that colony to stand at 
the head of the noble and Christian move- 
ment. 

We want also a good and substantial li- 
brary of sound, Christian, and philosophical 
books, as the Conseile de Trente, Histoire 
de la Reforme, par D’ Aubigné, Histoire des 
Papes, de U Inquisition, de la Reforme en 
France, des Huguenots, &c. 

But what we want above every thing is 
the grace of God to perform his holy will. 
Let, then, every true Christian raiso his 
hands and heart to the throne of grace in 
our favour, that the spirit of truth, of charity, 
and true piety, may come and abide in us. 

Believe me, my dear sir, your devoted 
brother in Jesus Christ, 

Cu. CHINIQUY. 


The Mortara Case and the Jews at Rome. 


The London Times’ Rome dent, 
writing April 9th, refers to the arrival in 
that city of Sir Moses Montefiore, to 
sent to the Pope the memorial of the Sot 
ish community on the Mortara case. Ten 
days or a fortnight had passed in vain 
attempts to gain an interview, Cardinal 
Antonelli declaring that “he could do 
nothing; the case was terminated—it was 
“unlikely that the Pope would receive him. 
‘Perhaps Monsignor Talbot might be able 
to do something.’” But alas! the appeal 
to the Monsignor only resulted in a further 
reference to another Mansignor named Paca, 
and so another week’s delay without result. 
‘Holy week (continues the correspondent) 
furnishes a good excuse for delay, but in- 
terviews would have been granted -feadily 
in any case but that in which the rights of 
the natural and divine law had to be pleaded 
against the canon law. The interview will 
probably be granted, but no result will be 
obtained, and the world will be furnished 
with another instance of the enormous pre- 
tensions of a Church which outrages hu- 
manity by claiming the right to tear a child 
from its naturally appointed protectors.” 
The writer then describes a somewhat paral- 
lel case which occurred in 1852. A Freach 
Jewish lady, travelling with her husband 
from Marseilles to Naples, was unexpectedly 
taken ill, and gave birth to a child at Civita 
Vecchia. The nurse who had been called 
in baptized the child secretly, informed the 
authorities of the fact, and they sent and 
removed the child. After much trouble, 
M. Reyneval, the French Ambassador, b 
intimating that he had no doubt the Frenc 
Government would see that the child should 
be educated as a Christian, succeeded in 
regaining it for the parents. The corres- 
pondent proceeds to point out that “any one, 
in fact, beyond the pale of the Roman 
Catholic Church, be he Jew or Protestant, 
Roman, French, er English subject, is liable 
to be seized by the Papal authorities on the 
showing of any profligate, ignorant woman.” 

He closes his letter by adverting gene- 
rally to the position of the Jews in Rome: 
“They are confined to one district in the 
city, called the Ghetto. During the Carni- 
-— which has recently terminated, their 
representatives went to the Capitol, and 
deposited a sum of money to pay the ex- 
penses of the races, and this is a commuta- 
tion, a merciful commutation, of a cruel 
insult to which they were at one time 
exposed. Formerly they were kicked on 
paying the money; this is not done, I 
believe, at present, but it is not improbable 
that this act, also, is commuted for another 
as significant, though not so insulting. 
Humbly then these unfortumate men ask 
for permissiqn to reside another year in 
Rome, having first acknowledged pro- 
tection of the law during the last year, and 
with the understanding that they are to 
attend a sermon in the Hitle church outside 
the Ghetto once in the year. They leave 
the presence of the First Senator again. 
Jews are not permitted to have Christian 
servants in Rome, and a case occurred re- 
cently, I am told, in which one of that body 
was fined for haviog tra ssed the law. 
Nor are they tried before the civil tribunals. 
Commercial affairs now are brought before 
the ordinary tribunals, but all other cases in 
which Jews are concerned are referred to 
ecclesiastical tribunals. Now, 
who is the great supporter of a state of 
things revolting to humanity and to common 
sense but Austria? And who are the ' 
supporters of Austria but the Jews them- 
selves? Austria, with her Concordat and 
her moral and physical ~ << the Papal 
Government, ‘spits’ upon the Jews, and, in 
the spirit of the Christian, the Jews turn 
the other side of their face to them. In 
short, the Jews forge their own chains. 
Let this reflection be laid to heart by the 
Jews, at a moment when Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore is pleading for a hopeless cause ij 
Rome, and Austria, the great supporter of 


Papal Government, is asking for money.” — 
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Published at 608 Chestnut street, 
@nd at 680 Broadway, Nsw Youx. 


—The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 


of Indis Indiana, on Tharsday 
Jast..and wae opened with a ser- 
mon. bythe, Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice, in the 
sbecicoofthe Rev. William A. Scott, D.D., 
the Moderator of the last General Assembly. 
8 Walking by faith. 
the Bermon the Moderator proceed- 
ed to constitute the sessions with prayer. 
- The Stated Clerk that 312 persons 
had been duly appoisted, and were enrolled 
as Commissioners to the Assembly. 
, The Bev, William L. Breckinridge, D.D. 
The Rev. Joseph Mann was elected Tem- 
Clerk. 
letter 
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pp Third Presbyterisn Church in the 


to’ ove of the Editors of this 
Dr. Soott, states that the great 
San Francisco to Indian- 
her with family matters, pre- 
vented him ‘from attendipg the meeting of 
the General Assembly. 


Dgproation oF ALEXANDER 
+The new house of worship erected by 
the Alexander Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Nineteenth and Green streets, Phila- 
déliphia, will be dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God to-morrow, (Sabbath) the 
22d inst. There will be three discourses 
preached during the day, at half-past ten 
o’clock, A.M., at four and eight o’clock, 
P, M., ia which the pastor will be assisted 
by several eminent clergymen. Several 
addresses will be made to the Sabbath- 
schools in their new room at two o'clock. 

Prize Essay.—The writer of a Treatise 
on —— in the Family, designated as 
«From Geneva,”’ will confer a favour by 
informing the editor of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, the Rev. William M. 
Engles, 821 Chestaut street, Philadelphia, 
how # communication may reach him. 

' Dr. James W. ALEXANDER.—We very 
much regret to learn that the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander of New York has so declined in 
health that jt has become necessary for him 
to suspend his labours for a time. His 
congregation have requested him to allow 
himself @ season of rest until the Ist of 
October. We trust that by that time he 
may be fully restored, and that it may 
please God long to spare his valuable life, 
and to continue his most acceptable and 

useful labours. ~ 

DeMIssiOoN OF THE MINISTRY.—The 
overture proposing the demission, in cer- 
tain cases, of the ministerial office, seems to 
be settled in the negative by a large ma- 
jority of the Presbyteries which voted on 
the question. 

Cornnzr-stone Larp.—The corner-stone 
for the church edifice of the recently organ- 
ized Old-school Presbyterian Church, at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was laid with 
appropriate services on the 12th inst. A 
well written historical sketch of the church 
was read* by H. Murray Gradon, Esq., and 
an appropriate address made by the Rev. 
Robert Watts of Philadelphia. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid by the Rev. A. G. Simon- 
ton, a former member of the church, 
recently ordained as a missionary to China 
The new edifice will be a commodious and 
beautiful structure. The lecture-room is 
already completed, and used for worship. 
We wish this young and vigorous enter- 
prise abundant prosperity. We ought to 
have bad a strong Old-school church years 
ago in the Capital of the Keystone State. 

-Deata or A Minister.—The Rev. B. 
F. Spilman of Shawneetown, [llimois, de- 
parted this life on the 3d iost. He was a 
pioneer in that region, and had been thirty- 
five years labouring in the place where he 
died. He was greatly esteemed, and his 
death is deeply lamented. 

TENT-PREACHING.—From present ap- 
pearances this new device for reaching the 
masses is to be extensively carried out 
during this season. In addition to the 
teat now in use ia Philadelphia, that at 
present in Norristown designed for the 
country, and that for some time in service 
at Cincinnati, arrangements have been 
made for one in New York, and for another 
at Louisvill@ Kentucky. The Presbyterian 
Herald of Louisville says that a meeting 
has been held there of ministers of five or 
six evangelical denominations, at which the 
measure was determined upon, and that the 
Rev. Stuart Robinson had already raised 
en smount about equal to half the sum 
necessary to purchase the tent. 

Cuurce Burnep.—We regret to learn 
that the First Presbyterian church, at Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, was destroyed by 
fire on Monday night, 15th inst. Loss 
$20,000; insurance partial. The New- 
school Presbyterian church is situated al- 
most opposite, and was on fire several 
times, but was saved with some slight dam- 


age. 


Reticious Interest at DANVILLE.— 
The Rev. Lewis W. Green, D. D., of Dan- 
ville College, in a letter to the’ Presbyterian 
Herald gives a pleasant account of the re- 
ligious interest in the College and churches 
of that place, which has been in progress 
for some time. He says:—“The immedi- 
ate results of this work, in the addition of 
members to the Church, are less important, 
we believe, than its general influence on 
the tone of piety in our congregations 
About thirty-five or forty were very sol- 
emaly awakened ; of these about twenty will 
unite with one or the other of our churches. 
Thirteen were received into the communion 
of the Second church. Several others have 
preferred to unite with the church at home, 
and others still will seek a connection with 
the First church.” 


Stare-Cuurca Rexicion.—It is well 
to note “for our learning”’ in this country 
of free thought and uotrammelled religion, 
how State-Charch religion works in Pro- 
testant England. We might cite a hun- 
dred instances, but one shall now suffice. 
The Bishop of Baogor, a learned, and, we 
hope, a good man, lately deceased in Eng- 
land. His successor is to be chosen, and 
a8 the patronage of the office, as well as its 
income, is large, there are many who will 
aspire to it. Who has the appointing 
power? The Premier, Lord Derby, the 

of: horse-racing, the great ac- 
koowledged judge of fast horses! He can 
appoint a Puseyite, a High-churchman of 
no particular eminence in godliness, the 
spiritual supervisor of a large diocese! His 
choice can be a right one only by mistake. 
How ‘preposterous, how deplorable to en- 
trust such power to such a man! f 


for with interest for time, hes 

just appeared from tht press of the Messrs. 
Te balk it exceeds 

whether this,is also true as. regards the 


‘Veubstantive matter of the work, the pub- 


lie will determine. For ourselves, it has 
reached us so short a time before our going 
to press, that we have been sble to give 
it only a very cursory examination. The 
‘object of the work is to present « continu- 
ous exhibition of the life of God in the soul 
of man, and the organization by God of his 
covenant people into a visible kingdom ; or, 
in other words, bis themes are the Chris- 
tian and the Church. Such topics in the 
hands of Dr. Breckinridge, of course, yield 
a rich product of fine thought and edifyiog 
spiritual trath. As an intellectual per- 
formance, this volume seems to us hardly 
equal to ita predecessor; asan exposition of 
those truths which have always been, and 
ever will be precious to penitent believers 
in the Lord Jesus, it is, perhaps, its supe- 
rior. Though the topics in the first part 
of the volume are those usually treated in 
the ministrations of the pulpit, the reader 
will find them here presented with fresh- 
ness, clearness, vigour, and spirituality. If 
there be any objection to the manner of 
execution, it may be that there is too great 
a preponderance of the preaching style for 
@ systematic and scientific treatise on theo- 
logy. This feature, however, may render 
it all the more acceptable to the great body 
of Christian people; and in any aspect an 
error on this extreme is preferable to the 
opposite of mere dry bones. He has at 
least given us a liviog theology. 

We do not know but that the author has 
laid himself open to animadversion in some 
of his Preliminary Remarks. There is a 
tone of disparagement towards his prede- 
cessors, and apparently a claim for what he 
has accomplished, which may not be consid- 
ered as altogether in good taste, or adding 
to the value of the work. Whilst we cheer- 
fully accord to it decided merits, we have 
not been able to discover that it makes any 
material advance in the treatment of theo- 
logy as a science. We would here repeat, 
however, what we said on the appearance 
of the first volume, that’ we are gratified 
that Dr. Breckinridge is giving to the 
Church his conceptions of the great Cal- 
vinistic system. There is freshness and 
power in whatever emanates from his pen, 
and we trast that a work so replete with 
precious truth, and, we may add, so hon- 
ourable to his faithful application and pa- 
tient labour, may long live and be appre- 
ciated, according to the author’s dedicatory 
words, by “all who desire life after death.” 


THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


HE cloud which for months past has 
been gathering over Europe has at 
length burst. The dogs of war have 
heen loosed and the carnage commenced. 
We leave it to our political journals to 
speculate on the real or supposed causes 
of the rupture, the motives which pre- 
vail with the several European cabinets, 
the probable results of collision, and the 
changes which may be effected in the rela- 
tive positions of the several sovereignties; 
such speculations often prove wide of the 
mark and are falsified by the events of the 
future, as they are generally dictated by 
political partizanship and prejudice. As 
philanthropists and Christians we watth 
the course of events, and view them as 
théy are directed and controlled by an over- 
ruling Providence. A score or two of sove- 
reigns and statesmen seemingly hold in their 
hands the power of embroiling millions of 
people, and bringing upon them the inex- 
pressible calamities of war, while God holds 
these very. rulers in his own hand, and con- 
trols their councils. If God’s great pur- 
poses are to be effected by peace, there will 
be peace; but if, on the contrary, the great 
ends he has in view can be best subserved 


.| by overturning the nations, and inflicting 


upon them heavy marks of his displeasure, 
he converts war into one of his instrumen- 
talities. That a general war should occur 
at this time would seem most unpropitious, 
for all European governments are labouring 
under natiorffl debts, which, increased as 
they must be by a collision, will be ren- 
dered intolerable. In such quarrels the 
people are seldom consulted, and their pri- 
vate and social interests disregarded. 

It is difficult to foresee what will be the 
effect of a first battle between France and 
Austria. In all probability it will bring 
into the melee all the other powers. 
Some, influenced by ambition, some by pa- 
triotism and the love of liberty, and all by 
that formidable motive, the preservation of 
the balance of power, will enter into the 
fight, which must be terribly destructive. 
The immense forces which can be brought 
into the field, the established discipline and 
bravery of the troops to be engaged, and 
the improved methods of warfare, presage 
the fearful destruction of buman life. Our 
blood may well be chilled by the prospect, 
and our prayers may well ascend that a 
termination may be put to these bloody 
feuds. | 

We cannot, however, contemplate the 
complications of such a war without in- 
terest, and, perhaps we should say, preju- 
dice. France is a despotism, but Austria 
is incomparably worse; the first has at 
least the merit of an ostensible benefit to 
others in the protection of Piedmont, the 
most liberal of the Italian States, and in 
the liberation of Italy at large from foreign 
oppression; while the other aims to pre- 
serve its power in Italy for the very pur- 
pose of oppression, and to make the horrors 
of Popery perpetual. Our sympathy hence, 
with some hesitation as to the honesty of 
French motives, would side with those 
who appear most generous. They are both 
limbs of aatichrist, and they will involve 
the very body of antichrist, and we have a 
hope that they will-at least cripple the 
beast, if not fatally wound his head. With 
a natural kindly feeling to Protestant Eng- 
land, we earnestly trust she may keep her- 
self out of the quarrel; but she has fight- 
ing propensities, and her history proves 
not only her readiness for war, but her 
proclivity to side with the oppressors of 
freedom. It is too much to be appre- 
bended that she will form an alliance with 
Austria—that hateful land, governed, or 
rather misgoverned, by Popish concordats— 
and if she does, she deserves to be beaten 
and humbled. If she had no pity for bleed, 
ing Greece, and cruelly oppressed Hun- 
gary and Poland, she may have no feeling 
for poor Italy, struggling to shake off its 
spiritual and political oppressors. Will the 
people of England have no voice in such 
a determination? Will they not speak out 
and forbid their governors from sach unholy 
alliances? We wait to see. One consid- 
eration comforts us. The Lord reigns, and 
his purposes shall be accomplished. Great 
political and religious changes are likely to 
result from a general war in Europe. May 
these changes break the arm of despotism, 
proclaim liberty to the people, and give a 
death-blow to that antichrist which has so 
long succeeded in b'ighting the best hopes 
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ite predecessor ; 


AND 
intelligent correspondent, in an- 

other eolumn, furnishes interesting 
particulars as tothe late New York An- 


niversaries. A few words additional in 
regard to the American Tract Society may 


RADICA 


be in place. It is known to our readers 
that for several years past the radical sec- 
tion of the Congregationalists, of which the 

is the representative and mouth- 
piece, have been engaged in a desperate 
effort to get the control of this Institution. 
They well know its enormous power, and 
consequently what service it could be made 
to do their cause, if they could only have 
the working of its widely-extended ma- 
chinery. Accordingly, not only from week 
to week in their newspapers, but at the two 
preceding anniversaries, the warfare on the 
present management has been waged with 
all the power of the most embittered, ex- 
perienced, and skilful partizans; and as was 
expected, it was renewed at the anniversary 
held last week. The expected contest 
crowded the Academy of Music to its ut- 
most capacity, and with an audience em- 
bracing a large number of the most promi- 
nent ministers and laymen. 

No sooner were the exercises fairly com- 
menced than the anticipated warfare was 
begun. The manouvres were ingeniously 
devised, and of such a shape as was no 
doubt supposed would at least put the So- 
ciety into a corner. The first paper offered 
by the radical party was a denunciation of 
the African slave trade, with instructions 
to the Publishing Committee to issue a 
tract or tracts on the subject. As all pre- 
sent might be presumed to disapprove cf 
this traffic, the authors of the movement 
probably thought they could secure a con- 
currence in their proposal, in which case they 
would have committed the Society to pub- 
lishing on the subject of slavery—the great 
object they have had at heart. The door 
thus once opened, the way would be clear 
for carrying on their crusade according to 
their mind. If, on the other hand, the 
Society refused to pass the resolution, then 
the radicals would be furnished with a new 
handle wherewith to carry on their agita- 
tion. 

The movement resulted as might have 
been anticipated, from the well-known con- 
servi&tive character of the mass of the 
friends of-the Society. It was defeated 
by an overwhelming majority, as was also 
a subsequent paper offered by John Jay, 
Esq., directing the Publishing Committee 
to issue a tract or tracts on the “moral 
evils and vices slavery is known to pro- 
mote.” Subsequently, in order to guard 
against the use to which this action would 
be turned, an explanatory resolution of- 
fered by Dr. Spring was adopted, declar- 
ing that in taking this course the Society 
were not influenced by ‘‘any doubt as to 
the sin of the African slave trade, or the 
great wickedness of reviving that iniqui- 
tous system in any form.” Daniel Lord 
and Hiram Ketchum, Esqs., both gentle- 
men of the highest standing in the New 
York bar, and active officers in their re- 
spective denominations, argued with great 
ability against the machinations of the 
agitators. Their object, of course, and that 
of the majority whose views prevailed, was 
simply to keep the Tract Society on the 
same ground it has always occupied, that 
of disseminating evangelical gospel truth, 
without attempting to entangle itself with 
the exciting questions of the day. They 
believed that any action on the subject of 
slavery would but be an entering wedge 
for the introduction of the whole subject, 
the result of which would inevitably be to 
shut out the Society from the entire South- 
ern field; and, in a great measure, to de- 
stroy its present extensive usefulness. The 
agitators, who have formed a organization 
of their own—the Boston Tract Society— 
have already endeavoured to make capital 
out of the foregoing action, having poured 
out the bitterest vials of wrath and vitu- 
peration upon the American Tract Society 
and its conservative friends. It is to be 
hoped these restless spirits may henceforth 
be content to work their own machinery, 
and in their own way, and let the American 
Tract Society go on undisturbed in its 
efforts to spread abroad saving truth among 
the destitute and perishing. 


LITERATURE AND INFIDELITY. 


HE Cincinnati Daily Gazette has an 
excellent article on the infidel cha- 
racter of that pretensious magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly. It is gratifying to see 
the secular press thus boldly speaking out, 
and putting the unsuspecting public on 
their guard against these msidious attempts 
to undermine the foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the Bible asa divine revela- 
tion. After speaking in proper terms of 
the unblushing and unbounded self-conceit 
of the literary clique, of whom the Atlantic 
is the mouth-piece, the Gazette thus pro- 
ceeds. 

‘But we pass all this, and come to some- 
thing much more grave. The object ina 
purely literary journal is not the propaga- 
tion of infidel philosophy? We do not 
object to the utterance of it in any way 
whatever; for there is no opinion, good or 
bad, true or false, which has not been, and 
may not be published freely in this country. 
But let it sail under its own colours; that 
is all we claim, and every honourable reader 
will admit its. justice. When our friend 
hands us a glass of sparkling Catawba, we 
object to his putting calomel into it; that 
is not fair. When the Aflantic gives us 
the charming narratives of Mrs. Stowe, or 
the wit of Dr. Holmes, why must we re- 
ceive a dose of pantheistic philosophy with 
it? And why should his dose, instead of 
being labelled properly, be put in the ele- 
gant, seductive, and disguised language of 
literature? 

“Let us illustrate what we mean. The 
Professor at the Breakfast Tuble says: 

“The heart makes the theological. Every 
race, every civilization, either has a new re- 
velation of its own, or a new interpretation of 
an old one. Democratic America has a differ- 
ent humanity from feudal Europe, and so 
must have a new divinity. See, for one mo- 
ment, how intelligence re-acts on our faiths. 
The Bible was a divining-book to our ances- 
tors, and is so still, in the bands of some of 
the vulgar. The Puritans went to the Old 
Testament for their laws ; the Mormons go to 
it for their patriarchal institution. Every 
generation dissolves something new, and pre- 
cipitates something once held in solution 
from that great store-house of temporary and 
permanent truths.” 

“There is no mistaking this language. 
The Bible was an authority with our ances- 
tors. It is now only a book for the vulgar. 
The Puritans and Mormons think ita pretty 
good book, and quote it; but the world has 
new revelations, and new humanities, and 
we Boston literati—we Boston philosophers 
—have got rid of this old Revelation, and 
got a bran new one—all burnished up for 
our own use. We have not only got rid of 
Paul and Peter, discarded Pope and Cardi- 
nals, but we have fairly distanced the whole 
profanum vulgus, who believe in Bibles and 
creeds. This is the exact substance of the 
above paragraph. Dr. Holmes pry 
further, and says, that the world is ad- 
vancing towards Rome and Reason, and 
ignores the fact that Faith and Reason may 
exist together. This may be the opinion 
about Boston, and he scems to think he is 
well posted in the village opinions of that 
region; but we venture to say, that proba- 


of man, both for this and the eternal world. bly they entertain different views at Yale 


the real centres of New England doctrine. 


Dr. Holmes feels perf conscious that 
this kind of stuff is not kel tome down 
With many of his readers, accordingly 


makes half an apology, saying: ‘But I do 
insist on the right to express a civil opinion 
on this class of subjects without giving of- 
fence, just when and where I please.’ No, 
sir. You have a perfect right to uéter your 
opinions, but not where you please—without 
you hoist your own flag. If the Atlantic 
Magazine chooses to be the of this 
sort of opinion, let it be; but it must stand 
on that bottom. The notion put forth that 
every body must hear what any body chooses 
to say is nonsense. We have a right to 
choose our own teachers.” 


MISSIONARIES FOR AFRICA. 


E ship Mary Caroline Stevens sailed 

from Baltimore on 12th inst. for Liberia, 
having on board one hundred and fifty-three 
emigrants, mogt‘ef whom had been manu- 
mitted. Amongst the passengers were the 
three coloured ministers, graduates of the 
Ashmun Institute, to whom we recently 
alluded, viz. the Rev. A. Miller and 
the Rev. James and Thomas Amos. We 
trust these young men may be long spared 
and greatly blessed in: their labours, and 
that they will prove but the first fruits of 
the supply of faithful ambassadors which 
the Ashmun Institute will furnish for Af- 
rica. The usual parting religious exercises 
wére held on board; they were gommenced 
by singing that old favourite hymn, « From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” which was 
followed by the reading of a portion of the 
46th Psalm and the 35th chapter of Isaiah 
by the Rev. Andrew B. Cross, when the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, delivered an impressive 
address, which was listened to with breath- 
less attention. After the doctor had con- 
cluded, the Rev. Dr. Dixon, pastor of the 
Westminister Presbyterian Church, fol- 
lowed in a few appropriate remarks, in 
which he urged on them the necessity of 
engaging in the work of saving souls when 
they reached their new home, and closed 
by commending them to the care of God, 
and wishing them a safe and prosperous 
voyage. The three missionaries made ap- 
propriate addresses, which were listened to 
with marked attention by the vast assem- 
blage, and drew tears from many who were 
present on this interesting occasion. The 
company then joined in singing the Dox- 
ology, when the benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. J. W. Cullen of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. All on board then 
took leave of their friends and acquaiat- 
ances, and left the ship, wishing them a 
safe and prosperous voyage. The emi- 
grants then struck up the missionary hymn, 
« From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ when 
the steam-tug attached her ropes to the 
vessel, and she started for her destined 


port. 


BEECHERISM IN ENGLAND. 


UR readers will remember the item we 
gave them some time since in refer- 
ence to “ The Gospel at Auction” in Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, when church-mem- 
bers who were too poor to compete with 
richer applicants, were sold out of their 
own place of worship. That transaction 
has found its way across the waters, and 
is seized upon by the London Saturday 
Review, a periodical of high standing, as 
the text for a homily on the evils of the 
voluntary system for the support of the 
gospel, as distinguished from an established 
religion. The reviewer's article is suffi- 
ciently racy. We give the following ex- 
tract. 


Here in England we used to have an Estab- 
lished Church, and we have it still in name; 
but every year’s legislation is tending to Ame- 
ricanize the English religion. Voluntaryism 
may have a goud deal to say for itself. It 
may be theoretically right, as connected with 
the logical completeness of the Toleration 
Act, to get rid of Church rates and the na- 
tional provision for religion. Religion, we 
may be told, is so precious a thing, that men 
are best taught to value it by making them 
feel the value of it; if oaphe value religion, 
they will pay for it; and if they do not value 
it, they will not be taught to value it by hav- 
ing it presented to them gratis. The answer 
to this usually is, that under this view of 
things the poor man would get no religion at 
all. Either view appears to us in England a 
pretty subject fur theory, but we cannot en- 
ter into it, because it is not a matter of experi- 
ence. We know no more from our own 
knowledge what would come of it, were there 
nothing but Voluntaryism, than we know 
about the creed of the inhabitants.of Jupiter. 
But in the United States they have got the 
thing which we are theorizing about. A par- 
agraph has just appeared in the newspapers, 
stating the results of the auction of pews in 
“the church of that popular preacher, the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, pastor of the Ply- 
mouth church, New York.” The auction 
was, it seems, conducted much as Barnum put 
up the places at Jenny Lind’s concert. This 
is the pew system in its highest culmination ; 
and as Sir George Grey and others have re- 
commended this as a system to be introduced 
into every church in England, it is worth 
looking at the system in its perfection—more 
especially as Mr. Henry Beecher Stowe is at 
the trouble, ‘“‘in answer to a remonstrance,” 
of defending it, not without ingenuity and 
completeness. He says: 

“A church, when it deals with material 
things, is subject to just the same commercial 
law as any other body. Buying and selling 
inachurch are just the same as in a store. 
Both should be honest and equitable, and, if 
they are, it is all sham to talk of the Church 
being too sacred for worldly things. When- 
ever a Church comes to that part of its busi- 
ness which is secular and requires commer- 
cial wisdom, then it must stand, just like any 
other honest concern, subject to all the equit- 
able laws of matter and money. The pews 
must be sold and taxed, or rented every year, 
and this must be done publicly, that all ma 
have a chance; and if the pews are not muc 
sought after, there will be but little trouble or 
complaint. But if the pews are fewer than 
the applicants—if ten men want seats when 
but one can be accommodated—how are we 
to select which shall have them? Shall there 
be a perpetual scramble? Then the strongest 
will get them. Shall they be rented pri- 
vately? Then the alert and shrewd will get 
them. Shall they be rented openly and in 
fair competition? Then, inevitably, they must 
follow the commercial law, and the man who 
wants them most, and has the means of pay- 
ing the most, must have them.” 

This is exhaustive, or, as the vulgar would 
say, goes the whole hog. This is political 
economy in excelsis. You must sell religion 
in the dearest market, and when it is perfect 
there will be no cheap market. Religion 
being only a commercial article, the cheap re- 
ligion is, by the force of the terms, worthless. 
A man who cannot sell his doctrine has no 
more right to be a teacher in religion than a 
tradesman has to open a store of unsaleable 
rubbish. One wants, of course, a few currec- 
tives of the old-fashioned book which is usually 
thought to contain the axioms and principles 
of religion! How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of heaven, says 
some one. How hardly shall they that have 
not riches enter into Mr. Beesher’s temple, 
says Mr. Beecher. Without money and with- 
out price, is the offer of the evangelical pro- 
phet—the best places for the best price, and 
no pew no salvation, says the evangelical seat- 
seller. 


A Generous Beneraction.—The True 
Witness says Mrs. Aon M. Dickinson of 
Plaquemine, Louisiana, has contributed five 
thousand dollars to the General Assembly's 
church, Washington City, District of Co- 
lumbia, for the erection of a parsonage 
house. This noble and timely offering 
will greatly aid the Rev. Randolph A. 
DeLancey in his efforts to complete that 
great church enterprise for our national 


th, which 


capital, 


ERI AN. 


Our Cuurnom’s Curer. Peam.—The 


Presbyterian Herald of \ast week very pro- 
perly calls attention to what we have our- 
selves more than once spoken of, as perbaps 
‘at present the chief peril of the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church, viz. its prosperity. 
Our rapid increase in numbers, wealth, in- 
fluence, and efficiency, are well calculated 
to excite sentiments of self-sufficiency and 
denominational pride. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that God will not leave us to fall 
into this snare. If so, in due time the 
deserved chastisement will be sent to hum- 
ble us. Our contemporary well says: 

“ The i of good men and 
churches, if it does not humble then, if it 
puffs them up with pride, if they wax fat 
and kick under it, brings God’s chastening 
hand upon them. Satan is old and cunning. 
He has not studied human nature six thou- 
sand years to no profit. He knows all 
the avenues to the human heart perfectly. 
He will not stand quietly by, and see a 
great Church extending over this whole 
land, all en in pulling down and 
destroying his kingdom, and building up 
his great enemy’s kingdom on its ruins, 
without some mighty efforts to hinder and 
thwart it. If he can distract it and divide 
its councils, if he can turn the blows of its 
t men upon each other, instead of him- 
self and his followers, he will triumph, and 
he and his minions hold a jubilee over it.”’ 

DECLINATURE.—The Rev. Dr. James 
W. Alexander having recently been ap- 
pointed a Vice-President of the American 
Society for Meliorating the Condition of 
the Jews, requests us to state that he does 
not consent to act in that capacity. 


THe Prince or WALEs AND Popisn 
CEREMONIES AT Rome.—The London 
Weekly Register, the English organ of Po- 
pery, has a letter from its special corres- 
pondent at Rome, in which we fiod the 
following passage, most ominous, if true. 

“His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, has been most assiduous in his at- 
tendance at the ceremonies of Holy Week. 
The poor clergyman who interpolated the 
Anglican Liturgy with a prayer that he 
might be preserved from the dangers of 
Popery will, I fear, have to renew his sup- 
plications. I cannot refrain from noticing 
the reverent manner in which his Royal 
Highness assisted at the various functions 
—a striking contrast to the conduct of many 
of his future subjects. It was observed 
with pleasure that he stood up at the proper 
times, and bowed his head when the blessed 
Sacrament was carried by. It was interest- 
ing to see the future King of England, the 
future head of the Anglican Establishment, 
in the presence of the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. His Royal Highness has 
ory a visit to the English College. As he 
ad chosen St. Patrick’s day for a visit to 
the Irish, so he has chosen St. George’s day 
for a visit to the English College.”’ 


Deato or HumBoipt.—The last arri- 
val from Europe brings intelligence of the 
death, at Berlin, on the 6th of May, of 
Frederick Henry Alexander, Baron Von 
Humboldt. He was in his ninetieth year, 
having been born at Berlin, September 
14th, 1769. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK in NEW YORK 


Voluntary Societies— Slavery Agitation— Young 
Men’s Christian Union—Tenets of “ Liberal 
Christianity.””—Income of the Societies. 
Messrs. Editors—Since the abandonment 

of the Broadway Tabernacle the Anniversa- 

ries in New York have been driven into a 

dispersion from which there will probably be 

no returo. The ample vestibule and court 
of that ‘‘amphibious place,” as it has been 
called, used to furnish a rendezvous for 
friends, and a scene for gossip, unsurpassed 
in the world. In those old times, too, 
voluntary societies had a higher claim—or 
at least maintained a stronger hold on the 
public mind and heart than they now re- 
tain. Whatever reasons may be assigned, 
or wherever the fault may lie, it cannot be 
disguised that considerable scepticism exists 
in respectable quarters respecting the infal- 
libility, economy, and perpetuity of these 
institutions in precisely their present form. 

The want of one central place for hold- 
ing these meetings has resulted in a com- 
petition between them for the attendance 
of the public. The Anniversaries seem to 
be appoiated with but little reference to one 
another—several being held at the same 
hour; so that those who frequent these 
services have to choose their repast for the 
day, or evening, from the religious bill of 
fare. This, of course, operates against ful- 
ness of attendance in many cases, and some- 
how breaks the charm which once belonged 
to the routine of the holy week. This re- 
mark does not apply to the oldest and most 
catholic institutions, whose times of holding 
their anniversaries remain as they were 
thirty years ago. This business of multi- 
plying Societies for every variety of Chris- 
tian effort has at last overdone itself. The 
ebb tide is beginning to run. The Bap- 
tists are this week at work upon their Con- 
solidation Scheme—and this is but the be- 
ginning of the end. Reforms are on the 
calendar for the whole of these institutions, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions. 

The Sunday-school Anniversary, with 
the marshalling of the army of scholars, 
fell on a rainy day, marring, but not de- 
stroying the intended services. Manyschools 
were just ready to march from their own 
school-rooms to the churches to which they 
were assigned, when the heavy rain came 
ov, and obliged them to leave their banners 
furled, and to take their Anniversary plea- 
sures at home and alone. 

Wednesday and Thursday were the two 
days of battle on that most troublesome 
subject, slavery—a question which the re- 
ligious public can neither lay on the table 
nor finally adjust. Every spring brings a 
resurrection of the subject, and it would 
appear with undiminished vigour. The 
American Tract Society’s Anniversary on 
Wednesday was the arena of another hotly 
contested struggle between conservatism 
and radicalism. The tactics on both sides 
were admirable, and the mancouvres really 
brilliant. The majority was overwhelming 
in strength, and yet, as Dr. Spring ex- 
pressed it, they were crowded into a narrow 
corner by the opposition. In such stress 
and strain of agitation, it demands more 
than human wisdom to say and do the best 
thing. The cutting off of debate by mo- 
tions to lay on the table, left the minority 
in a state of considerable irritation. 

This feeling found vent at the meeting 
of the Boston Society the next day. It 
would appear that the managers of this 
Society had intended to avoid discussions 
in reference to the other Society, but that 
a sudden change of their programme was 
made after the meeting of Wednesday in 
the Opera House. They gave the reins to 
criticism and denunciation. Henry Ward 
Beecher was there, and did his utmost for 
an hour and a half to pour contempt and 
ridicule upon the officers of the American 
Tract Society. Many who sympathized 
with the Boston Society felt that it was a 
great mistake to permit their first public 
meeting in New York to have such a bel- 
ligerent tone. But it must be remembered 
that human nature is weak, and the charity 
which beareth all things is not, yet full 
grown. 

The young men of New York have a 
chasm to divide them in their religious 


bridge, since it is no other than the differ- 
ence between the religion of fallen nature 
and the religion of Christ. The Young 
Men’s Christian Union arose from a schism 
from the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, to get rid of the distasteful restraints 
of orthodoxy. Two evenings were devoted 
to this “liberal” organization, besides a 
third eet apart for feasting. Your corres- 
pondent attended one of these meetings. 
The attendance was miserable, although 
the service was held in one of the most cen- 
tral and elegant of the Unitarian churches. 
The speakers were among the most dis- 
tinguished of this denomination. They 
spoke in mellow tones, and displayed a 
spirit which, as an example, might profit 
more orthodox Christians. They were re- 
fined, intellectual, and chaste in diction; 
but cold and passionless as the moon. 
One who seldom enters such places of wor- 
ship is surprised at the coolness with which 
beliefs and disbeliefs are propounded there. 
On this occasion it was maintained that 
religion is not a statement but a spirit; 
that it is mot a defect, but a credit and 
crowo to Unitariapism that it is unable to 
tell what its theology is, since religion, in 
their view, is not susceptible of statement 
in human language. A very wholesome 
inference was drawn, to the effect that we 
are to respect other men without reference 
to their opinions. 

Another address asserted the competency 
of human nature to do all it ought without 
any supernatural aid. Denying the fall, 
and rejecting depravity, it made man, as 
such, equal to the task of writing the 
Bible; competent to grasp the Infinite, 


} (who was represented as being in man’s 


image, snd therefore intelligible to man) 
and able to fulfil the phenomena of Christ’s 
life on earth. The whole tone of the exer- 
cises corresponded in deadness and severe 
elegance to the vain imaginings which were 
put in the place of Christ’s glorious gospel. 

On Friday the Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Board was the only service, and conse- 
quently it was well attended. The speak- 
ing was good, (as was that at the Bible 
Society the day before) and, altogether, this 
service seemed a fitting finale to the Anni- 
versaries of 1859. 

The following is a comparative statement 


institutions which held their anniversaries: 


American Bible Society, 
merican Bible 90,759 $415,011 
American Tract Society, 42:),585 4 
Com. Foreign Missions, 307,318 188,736 206,210 
Pres. Board Foreign Missions, 205,793 223,978 230,031 
Am. Home Soc'y, 178,060 175,971 188,189 
Am. and For. Chris. Union, 70,296 76,603 78,203 
Am Anti Slavery Society, 19,300 18,512 13,885 
N.Y. State Colonization Soc’y, 32,278 15,624 26,835 
American Female Guardian, 30,353 49,719 36,039 
N. Y. Sunday-school Union, 15,533 13,089 

Am. Seaman’s Friend Soc’y, 27,520 25,236 64,700 
Female Magdalen Society, 6,546 2,926 6,484 
Five Points Mouseof Industry, 22,274 17,981 11,535 
Am. and For. Bap. Bible Soc'y, 200 30,879 
Boston Tract Society, 57,074 
Lying in Asylum, 2,638 
Am. Baptist Free Mission, 17,000 
Am. Congregational Union, 12,117 
Prvt. Epis Church Mias. Soc’y, 7,822 
New York Bible Society, 21,755 18,712 16,781 

* Nine months. t About. 
OBSERVER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


RESIGNATION OF DR. WOOD. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education 
on the 6th of May, the following communi- 
cation was received from the Rev. James 
Wood, D.D., Associate Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Board. 

Epvucation Rooms, 821 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, May 6, 1859. } 
James N. Diceson, Esq., 
President of the Board of Education of the Presb. Church. 

Dear Sir—Having been elected Presi- 
dent of Hanover College, Indiana, and havy- 
ing determined, after mature and prayerful 
deliberation, to accept that position, I here- 
by respectfully resign my office of Associate 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of 
Education, my resignation to take effect the 
middle of June next. In taking this step, 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of recur- 
ring to the entire unanimity and cordiality, 

rsonal and official, which have existed 

tween me and all with whom I have been 
associated during the whole period (nearly 
five years) of my connection with this office. 
I therefore searcely need add, that I shall 
ever cherish towards the officers and mem- 
bers of the Board the warmest feelings of 


have long considered the work of the 
Board of Education as of the highest im- 
portance, and if in my new sphere of edu- 
cational labour I can promote its interests, 
either by my influence or services, I shall 
cheerfully render both, as far as may be 
practicable, in consistency with other claims 
of duty. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
James Woop. 


On motion, the following minute was 
adopted : 

The Board having received a communica- 
tion from the Rev. James Wood, D.D., As- 
sociate Corresponding Secretary, announcing 
the resignation of his office, with a view to 
accept the Presidency of Hanover College, 
a on record their high appreciation of 

is services during the period of his connec- 
tion with this Board. They bear their 
cheerful, grateful, and unanimous testimony 
to his zeal, fidelity, courtesy, and self- 
denial in the discharge of the duties of his 
office; and they part from him, personally 
as well as officially, with deep regret, pray- 
ing that a rich blessing may attend him in 
the prosecution of the important educational 
work in which he proposes to engage. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE RIGHTEOUS. 


The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and deliver- 
eth them out of all their troubles —Ps. xxxiv. 17. 


The righteous are not such by nature, 
nor are they perfectly free from sin. They 
are such as are justified by faith in Jesus 
Christ, and so are accounted righteous for 
his sake. They are also renewed by the 
Holy Ghost, and so are made new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. Hence they follow after 
holiness, and strive to be more and more 
haly—more and more conformed to the 
likeness of Christ. ‘hey are prayerful, 
crying unto God; they are penitent, of a 
broken heart; they are humble, such as be 
of a contrite spirit—verse 18; they are 
conscious of ill desert, and yet confiding in 
_God through Jesus Christ. 

They fear God; they trust in him; they 
cry unto him. This implies a sense of 
need—helplessness—earnestness. They cry 
for pardon, for grace, for strength, for sup- 
port and deliverance; and the Lord hears 
and delivers. He hears; he is the hearer 
of prayer and the supporter of his people. 
He hears and sustains them. This is much, 
but not all; for he delivers them. They 
have their troubles; their afflictions are 
many, v. 19; bodily and mental, temporal 
and spiritual, personal and relative; yet 
they are all proofs of love. And see how 
they are favoured! The Lord is nigh 
them; he saves them, v.18. He not only 
supports, but he delivers them; v. 19. 
What an inducement to fear God, and 
make him our friend add portion! 

1. Are we righteous? Have we his 
character and his works? : 

2. Then let us trust in God, and let us 
serve him. We shall soon leave this world 
of trouble; may we then rest in heaven— 
where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest; there to 


rejoice for ever in our ees 


orgesizations, This is wide and hard to 


of the receipts for three years of the various, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE TWO STYLES OF RELIGION. 


There are two different styles of the 
Christian religion existing in the land, 
always counterworking each other, some- 
times silently and invisibly, at other times 


audibly and visibly. They are what we 
may call the gospel style of religion, and 
the church style of religion; the style of 
religion which magnifies the gospel, and 
the style of religion which magnifies the 
church; the etyle of religion which takes 
the word of God for its sole rule of faith 
on the one hand, and the style of religion 
which takes the church for its rule of faith 
on the other. 

The church style of religion diligently 
seeks to make itself agreeable and palat- 
able to tle people. It throws its whole 
weight into the scale against any austerity 
or strictness, either of doctrine, discipline, 
or manners, except the strictness with 
which it feels bound to adhere to the 
rubrics of Huly Church, which beautiful 
order, of course, will not offend the people. 
Especially it believes in doctrinal liberality; 
and frowns visibly on those who put any 
cross in the doctrines of the pulpit, or who 
love and preach the dark cumean oracles of 
Paul, rather than the loves of the sweet- 
spirited John. The gospel style of religion 
thinks popularity dangerous toreligion. It, 
fears, and not more one particle than it has 
need to fear, being found in the great day 
to have been ashamed either of Christ or 
of his words. It disclaims all right to 
practise doctrinal liberality. It acknow- 
ledges itself solemnly bound to tell the 
people just what is revealed in the written 
word of God, no more, and no less—with- 
out any other concern for the popularity 
of the doctrines than to divide them rightly, 
and to open them meekly and judiciously 
as to times and seasons. In fact, the gos- 
pel style of religion accepts the Divine 
declaration that the natural man receives 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness to him, neither can he 
know them without the inward influences 
of the Spirit of God, for they are spirit- 
ually discerned. It considers it an argu- 
ment indicating departed glory when the 
gospel becomes palatable to the gay world. 
The church style of religion seeks to suit 
the people’s tastes, and be agreeable to 
them. The gospel style of religion dares 
ask for popularity only on the ground of 
fidelity to the word of God. The one 
would bend the tastes and opinions of the 
people to the teachings of the Divine ora- 
cles; the other would accommodate the 
doctrines of religion to the tastes and opin- 
ions of the people. | 

These two styles of religion have very 
different views on the subject of unity and 
uniformity. 

Unity is the same thing as uniformity, 
according to the church style of religion: 
it takes the two words to mean the same 
thing. When it speaks of the hope “of a 
restoration of unity among all evangelical 
Protestants,’ which it often does, and that. 
in very touching and patroniziogly winning 
strains, it means only such a visible uni- 
formity as Romanism is a specimen of, with 
little or no reference to that harmony and 
oneness of doctrinal views, aims, and senti- 
ments, without which two cannot walk 
together. It would heal doctrinal divisions 
by bringing all to the use of the same 
forms; much as one might thiok to bring 
two great parties of a debating senate toge- 
ther, by laying them all down ina mes- 
meric slumber. And for religious unity, 
it demands only that perilous uniformity ; 
and that too only in its own way. 

The gospel style of religion has very dif- 
ferent views of unity'and uniformity. It 
does not construe them to mean the same 
thing. It thinks the outward uniformity 
of which the Papacy is a specimen any 
thing but a desirable condition for the 
living Church of Jesus Christ to put itself 
into; any thing butadesirable model. Our 
Saviour’s prayer that the whole Church 
may be one, as he and the Father are one, 
it construes to have really had its fulfilment, 
in some measure, under all diversities of 
form and circumstances, in the marked re- 
semblance between the lineaments of the 
image of Christ, drawn by the Spirit, in 
the work of regeneration on one man’s 
heart, to the lineaments of the image of 
Christ, drawn by the Spirit, in the work 
of regeneration on another man’s heart; 
though one of the men may come from 
Asia and the other from America, or one 
from Europe and the other from Africa. 
The gospel style of religion extremely doubts 
about the desirableness of uniformity with- 
out unity; it heartily accepts the apostle’s 
exhortation, ‘‘endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
And when the gospel style of religion con- 
templates a scheme of outward evangelical 
unity as any thing else than a bit of the 
arch craft at which the “ proselyters” em- 
ploy themselves, it thinks of such unity as 
to be accomplished, not by oneness of form, 
but by agreement in the great fundamentals 
of religion; the divinity of Christ, his 
atonement for sin, the work of the Holy 
Spirit by the word of God on the hearts of 
men, and good works to show true faith 
and love. It contemplates unity in these 
essentials; liberty in non-essentials, in- 
cluding therein a total yielding of unity in 
form; and then the apostolic unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. If other 
unity is yet in sight, the millennial light 
has not made it sufficiently distinct to be 
clearly described. And the se/fishness hi- 
therto patent in the great majority of pro- 
positions for visible uniformity is sickening. 
It looks sometimes as if it would pollute all 
brotherly love with idolatry of forms, and 
dim all charity with denominational vanity. 
Propositions for union made by others to 
the church style of religion, demanding 
from it the same or equal concessions as it 
asks from others, would not be entertained 
for a moment by it. Thus we may know 
it by its deep coat of rust. 

The watchword of the gospel style of re- 
ligion is large gospel and moderate church- 
ism; the watchword of the church style 
of religion is large church and moderate 
gospel. The gospel style of religion keeps 
its eye fixed on that high and gracious good 
pleasure of God, “by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe;” and 
shouts aloud with earnest and warm encour- 
agement to all its ministers, “‘ Preach the 
word ’—«<« be instant in season, out of season.”’ 
And its pulpits do ever, or ought ever, to 
warm and cheer the hearts of men by the 
utterance of a full gospel. It is strenuous 
for doctrinal purity and doctrinal truth, as 
the very basis of all godly living and holi- 
ness of heart. 

The church style of religion gives the 
main importance to uniformity in modes of 
worship. It construes its rubrics and ordi- 
nals with much more rigour than its doc- 
trinal articles. It goes to church to hear 
prayers. It can hardly conceal its frequent 
sneer at what it is so oblivious of the divine 
word as to call the puritanical institute of 
preaching. It can well tolerate the widest 
doctrinal differences. It can illy tolerate 
the smallest informalities. It eagerly cri- 
ticises the attitudes of men’s bodies in wor- 
ship, as they ought to be eagerly criticised 
until they are thoroughly decorous and be- 
coming the place. But the church style 
of religion emits strongly the ancient odour 
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of “mint, anise, and cumin,” when it cri- 
ticises postures more than things inculcated ; 
and cates’ more for the form of a minister's 
ordination than for the shape of bis teach- 
ings Of the word; more for the mode in 
whieh one gets into the ministry, than for 
the whole length and breadth of his testi- 
mony when be is in it. . 

The gospel style of religion holds to 
the binding obligation of that form of 
church government delineated in the sacred 
Scriptures. The church style of religion 
holds to the binding obligation of that 
form of church government which was 
found to have come io after the spostles’ 
days, and which descends through deep 
antiquity to us. 

The gospel style of religion does not bind 
itself to prescribed forms, written prayers, 
or the liturgies of the past; but leaves wor- 
ship free; and holds that the Church is 
progressive in edification, but not in the 
invention of new doctrines. The church 
style of religion does Bind itself to pre- 
scribed forms, written prayers, and decent 
liturgies, but leaves a considerable freedom 
in doctrine; and seems to hold that the 
Church is not progressive in its edification, 
and in the apprehension of doctrines for 
devotion and practice; but is progressive in 
the discovery of new doctrines. 

The gospel style of rejigion regards the 


word of God as the instrument in the. 


hands of the Divine Spirit for the conver- 
sion of sinners. The church style of reli- 
gion regards the sacraments and services 
of the Church as the instruments in the 
hands of the Divine Spirit for the conver- 
sion of sinners. 

The church style of religion accuses the 
gospel style of religion of tending to Uni- 
tarianism; and the gospel style of reli- 
gion accuses the church style of religion 
of tending to Romanism. But the church 
style of religion seems to answer its own 
accusation by the other opposite accusa- 
tion of doctrinal vigour. Both cannot be 
true. But the gospel style does appear to 
resist Unitarianism ; while the church style 
of religion is ever sending a heavy column 
of recruits to Rome; and is itself floun- 
dering in Rome’s sinuosities, half submis- 
sive, half-resistant, and greatly compromis- 
ing, and yielding, and passive. 

LOOKER-ON. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Late Rev. HENRY Y. JOHNS, D.D. 


Messrs. Evlitors—Though very much un- 
fitted for literary work bya low state of 
health, I cannot refrain from sending you a 
few paragraphs concerning my honoured 
and beloved friend, the late Henry Van- 
dyke Johns, D.D. That he belonged to a 
different branch of Christ’s Church, from 
that in which I serve, has always added 
zest to our friendship and fraternity. So 
many years have elapsed since the events 
which are presently to be related, that I 
feel like one who speaks concerning stran- 
gers, or persons very remote; they are 
indeed events which I never expected to 
disclose to the public. 

The first person with whom I ever talked 
freely, respecting the infinite concerns of 
my soul, was Henry V. Johns; and he has 
told me that a like remark would be true of 
himself. It was in Nassau Hall, then the 
principal edifice of Princeton College; and 
in No. 27, in the “second entry;” a locality 
fresh in the memory of old Nassovians. 
We were boys of sixteen; though I was 
about to commence bachelor of arts. Such 
conversations begin, one scarcely knows 
how; in a short time we had unbosomed 
ourselves to one another, and entered upon 
a close and tender friendship which I trust 
in God is never to cease. During the da 
in which Henry was under the work of 
law, and humbly doubting whether indeed 
he had attained to justification or not, he 
used to walk in the grove behind the Col- 
lege, which, alas, with other forest shades 
of my boyhood, has long since vanished 
away. As he strayed, musing, his eye was 
attracted by a small folded paper upon the 
ground; this he picked up, and afterwards 
showed to me; it contained these words: 
‘‘ And they that are Christ’s have crucified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts, Gal. 
v. 24. Try yourself by this!” The inci- 
dent made a deep impression on us both, 
carrying to our apprehensions at that time 
something of the supernatural. We have 
talked it over in later years, and there is 
reason to believe that it had a moulding 
influence on Johns’s experience and life. 
Soon after this we became comraunicants, at 
our respective homes. | 

In the survey of many brethren whom it 
has been my exceeding great privilege to 
know during thirty odd years of ministry, I 
can recall none who “followed” the Lord 
“fully” (Numb. xv. 24), in a higher sense 
than Henry V. Johns. He was not a great 
genius, a man of extraordinary erudition, a 
famous author, or a pulpit-phenomenon; 
but he was a faithful, fervent, and most 
successful minister of the Lord Jesus. Great 
honesty, transparency, directness, thorough- 
ness, intrepidity, earnestness and melting 
affection, characterized his words and acts. 
He was a man of heart, always glowing; 
for, so far as I could discern, the fire never 
went out. This made him truly and power- 
fully eloquent, as he uttered just such doc- 
trines and exhortations, as those of BickER- 
STETH, RyLe, and McGueg. The catholi- 
city of his spirit was great, and savoured of 
the nobler days of the Church of England. 
—_? remarkable were his courage and 
independence, in resisting ecclesiastical do- 
mination. Such a union of manly force 
and feminine gentleness showed how closely 
he had followed the Master. 

In the summer of 1844, a slight steam- 
boat disaster caused me to stop, with my 
family, on Saturday evening, at Newcastle ; 
where we became the guest of Henry’s dis- 
tinguished brother, CHANCELLOR JOHNS. 
These were hospitalities never to be forgot- 
ten. On this occasion we were presented 
to the father of the three justly honoured 
sons, the venerable Jupce Jouns, then 
more than eighty yearsof age. A few days 
after, at Cape May, all three brothers met; 
and [ sat beside another friend of my boy- 
hood, Bisuop Jouns; who, I am quite 
sure, will forgive the allusion. That most 
delightful of seaside resorts was made thrice 
blessed by such company of scholars, gen- 
tlemen, and believers. Many an innocent 
but keen rejoinder passed between the two 
Episcopalians and the two Presbyterians. I 
had not met Henry for many years, and we 
became boys in, as we rehearsed the 
scenes of beautiful Princeton along the re- 
sounding strand of cool Cape May. Every 
thing now confirmed me in my judgment, 
respecting those traits of Henry’s character, 
which I have ventured to note above;—his 
incorruptible truth, his contempt for all 
indirectness and finesse, his genuine liber- 
ality in church-matters, his boldness, and 
his triumphant love. 

On the 22d of July, he gave a discourse 
in the Methodist Church, from Ezek. xxxiii. 
11, “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked,” 
&c. It was delivered without notes, and 
was & sermon among a thousand, if mea- 
sured with reference to the real ends of 
preaching, being true, correct, fluent, warm, 
and above all full of uxction; this is the 
word which characterizes Johns’s preach- 
ing. It was the doctrine of the Reformers, 
the Articles, and the Homilies; sound, 
evangelical, cogent. I never heard that 
voice again in public, till it rang forth its 
affectionate warnings, just a year ago, at the 
Anniversary of the American Tract Society. 
On the 28th of July Bishop Jouns preached 
at Cape May, from Jer. ii. 19. 

These lines have been penned before [ 
could receive any but the most general ac- 
count of dear brother Jouns’s death. The 
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Edlitore--He who can.influeace a. 


man to buy and-read # good book performs 
&@ good work; end this is s method of doing 
good which is perhaps: too often neglected, 
when it might be employed. Will you 
permit me to call attention to two very 
welusblée publications, recently issued by the 
Martion, of 606 Chestaut street? 
allade to the very neat, elegantly gotten 
up, and “cheap edition of the “« Memoir, 
Select Thoughts, and Sermons of Dr. Pay- 
gop; and the handsome edition of Dr. 
Wines’s «Commentaries on the Laws of the 
Ancient Hebrews.” Im not much of s 
reader of sermons; but I never read one of 
Dr. Payson’s without edification and com- 
fort. It is like beholding a fresh and 
lovely landscape through an atmosphere of 
crystal clearness. His style glows without 
ing. It is vigorous without steruness. 
t is—but I forget that it is needless to 
haracterise Payson; and I will only add 
the opinion, that no’ experienced Christian 
can read either his «Select Thoughts,” or 
his Sermons, without feeling that they came 
from a mind which had been gifted, both 
intellectually and experimentally, with more 
than an ordinary measure of ‘the light of 
thé knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’’ This is one of the 
works which ought not only to be in every 
minister’s library, but in the book-case of 
every Christian family; and ruling elders 
of vacant churches, or of churches that do 
not enjoy preaching every Sabbath, ought 
to possess it, to read these excellent ser- 
mons, eloquent as well as practical, to the 
congregation on the vacant day. 

Dr. Wines has rendered a. great service 
to the cause of biblical learning by his 
excellent Commentaries on the Hebrew 

lity. It is a book of at once great learn- 
a and great simplicity. Whilst the most 
astate divine may find in it very valuable 
aid, its style and structure are so popular- 
ised that it is emphatically a book for the 
people. The man who reads it will after- 
wards read the Old Testament with a fresh 
relish. To the masses it will make the 
books of Moses appear like new books; aod 
it will solve many difficulties in the Hebrew 
economy, that have often puzzled serious 
miads. Noone who would study the Old 
Testament ought to be without it. 

| D. X. J. 


CLAP-TRAP ADVERTISING. 


~~ Oar staid eonteviporary, the Episcopal 


Recorder, gives (from a corresporident) the 
ensuing hit at this growing nuisance. No- 
thing in the long run is gained in any case 
by this clap-trap advertising, but much is 

Suppose any thing of this sort to be found 
‘in the Acts of the Apostles, it would strike 
‘every reader as in violent contrast with all 
the there recorded modes of doing things, 
and with the spirit of the whole Apostolic 
conduct. Can we imagine that any thing 
like the following could have existed among 
those preachers, who spoke as they were 
moved by the Spirit, viz. 

Norice.—The Rev. Simon Peter is ex- 

ted to preach to-morrow evening at the 
Synagogue, corner of Acrops and Cadmus 
streets. Special subject—Kuavery of Blas- 
tus, the King’s chamberlain! Services to 
begin at seven o’clock. Seats free.’”’ Or, 

“The Rev. John Mark will make a 

bh at a church, tea-drinking, at 
church, on Tuesday night. Speaking and 
drinking to be in the church. - Tickets fifty 
cents.” 

No, no; there was nothing of the sort 
either in the letter or in the spirit of it; 
but now a sermon is advertised for the spe- 
cial benefit of.the ladies. Subject—*Jeze- 


“bel, and other personages of the Old Testa- 


ment.” A crowd is in attendance, and 
floods of tears are shed upon the occasion. 
Now, what extra is expected from 
this announcing one’s self for a particular 
subject, sufficient to counterbalance the an- 
noyance felt by serious people, at seeing the 
performances of their pastor made a merri- 
ment for laughing vagabonds, or a subject 
of criticisms for more thoughtful persons? 


Gcclesinstical Record. 
- On the 12th inst. the Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia licensed Mr. David M. Heydrick, 
late of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Mr. Robert Bryson, a member of the class 
just graduated at Princeton, New Jersey, was 


‘Hieensed by the Presbytery of Northumber- 


land on the 10th inst. 

_ Mr, James M. Salmon was ordained on 
the 10th inst., by the Presbytery of Nor- 
thamberland, with a view to his settlement 
over the churches of Berwick and Brier Creek. 
The Rev. Mr. Life preached the sermon, the 
Rev. Dr. Watson presided, and the Rev. Mr. 
Boyd gave the charge. 

‘The Rev. T. D. Wardlaw was installed pas- 
tor of the church in Clarksville, by a Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of Nashville, on the 
let inst. 

The Rev. J. S Winford was received by the 
Presbytery of Memphis from the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, at a Jate meeting. 

The Rev. J. H. Frost was received from the 
Bloomington Presbytery (New-school) by the 
Presbytery of Western Texas at its last ses- 
sion, and has commenced labour as a mission- 
ary at Corpus Christi. 

The Rev. S. K. Sneed, from the Presbytery 
of Alton, (New-school) was received by the 
Presbytery of St. Louis, at its late adjourned 
meeting in St. Louis. 

The Rev. John Barns died at his residence 
in Millwood, Knox county, Ohio, on Wednes- 
day, 13th ult., aged forty years. Mr. Burns 
was pastor of the Presbyterian church, and 
Principal of the Millwood Academy. 

Professor J. W. Sutherland, formerly of the 
Jeffergon City Female College, has been taken 
under care of the Presbytery of Missouri as a 
candidate for the gospel ministry. 

The Rev. A. C. McClelland was installed 
pastor of the Mount Pleasant church, Iowa, on 
the 29th alt. 

The Rev. Samuel McClung has resigned his 
‘charge at Plum Creek, Pennsylvania, and the 
‘onnection has been dissolved. 

— 


DANGEROUS PREACHER. 


Dr. Cross, in a letter to the Richmond 
(Virginia) Advocate, paw) a south- 
ern preacher, in part, thus:—‘‘He encom- 

himself with rainbows, and meteors, 
and uakes, and 
ca water-spouts, and showers 
goin and torrents of fire, and boundless 
conflagrations, and marshalled philosophies, 
and trooping seraphim, and the stupendous 
wheels of Providence, and the silver chim- 
ing of the spheres, and the weltering chaos 
of demolished worlds. 


mr Foreign stems. 


ia letter to describes his 


settlement at Delhi, and his j thither 
through the scenes of the mutiny. He 
states that he at once commenced preaching 
ig the city, and is never at a loss for a con- 
Pegation of attentive listeners. Of Cawn- 
pore; where he formerly resided for five 
years, he speuke as very greatly changed in 
its aapects. The respectable inhabitants 
there assured him that many natives were 
mutilated by the Nana, for trying to carry 
provisions to the famishing istians, 
‘A friend of ours,” says Mr. Smith, “saw 
one on his way up from Allahabad with ear, 
nose, and band cut off. e man himself 
stated that he was one out of hundreds thus 
treated at Cawn because they were sus- 
pected of favouring the British.” 

Joun Lawrence's THANKSGIVING. 
— A Christian” writes to the London 


Times :—* All echoes the words 
of your article on Sir John Lawrence. I 


was struck the other Sunday with an in- 
stance how the greatest talent may be com- 
bined with the truest and simplest piety. 
As requested, the Rev. Dr. Cumming offer- 
ed up in Crown-court church, the thanks- 
giving of the illustrious man in the midst 
of a large congregation, for his restoration 
to his family with which he was there pre- 
sent, and for his preservation in the midst 
of great dangers:in India. It was his first 
Sunday in England.” 


ProposeD Appress To Sir Joun Law- 
RENCE.—We rejoice to announce that mea- 
wures are being taken to express the wel- 
come of the Christian people of this count 
to Sir John Lawrence, in an address which 
will, we doubt not, be largely signed. The 
various missionary societies will, by their 
officers and members, join in this address, 
which contains an appropriate recognition 
of the great services of Sir John in India, 
and of the noble Christian sentiments em- 
bodied in his memorandum on education, 
caste, &c. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE PRincess ALICE. 
—‘Philadelphos” writes to the London 
Daily News:—*T little doubt that you will 
concur with many in thinking that it was a 
pleasant circumstance that the hymn sung 
at the confirmation of the Princess Alice 
was originally com by the amiable 
and large-hearted Nonconformist, Dr. Dod- 
dridge.”’ 


FoR THE Anmy.—Of the $10,000 
which were voted last year for the purchase 
of religious books for the army, $2825 were 
devoted to the purchase of 14,431 ordinary 
Bibles, and $3685 were paid for 14,009 
ordinary prayer-books. $410 was paid for 
1008 Presbyterian (?) Bibles, $2255 for 
6075 Douay Bibles, and $135 for 700 Roman 
Catholic prayer-books. $200 were spent in 
the. purchase of miscellaneous tracts, and 
$180 in the package and conveyance of 
books. This information is given in a re- 
turn made in accordance with a motion of 
Mr. Spooner. 


Toe Jews In Turkey.—On the 13th 
ult. the people of Galatz made a ferocious 
attack om the Jewish inhabitants of the city, 
whom they accused of having taken blood 
from a Christian boy, in order to make use 
of it in their Easter ceremonies. The syna- 
gogue was destroyed, the Bibles and scrolls 
of laws found in it torn to pieces, the shops 
broken open and plundered, and about two 
hundred Jews more or less injured. In 
the course of the day, troops having arrived 
from Braila, peace and order were restored, 
but none of the rioters were arrested. 


SPANISH INTOLERANCE.—A new bill 
relating to the press has been presented to 
the Spanish Cortes. Among its provisions 
are also these:—It is a crime against reli- 
gion to publish impious propositions, maxims, 
or considerations; to attack or ridicule the 
aR Roman religion; to excite to its 
abolition; to attack or ridicule its worship; 
or to request ne to practise - other 
worship than the Roman Catholic; to attack 
or to ridicule the mysteries and sacraments 
of the Church; to advise the non-observance 
of religious precepts; to attack or ridicule 
any of the rites, practices, or objects of 
worship; to spread doctrines contrary to the 
interpretation given by the Church to the 
sacred Scriptures; to abuse the Roman 
Pontiff or the sacred character of the minis- 
ters. 


Anti Misstonary Movement AT Map- 
RAS.—The natives of Madras are about to 
forward a memorial to Lord Stanley, setting 
forth their views with regard to neutrality 
on the part of Government and its officers 
on religious matters, their objections to 
grants-in-aid to missionary schools, and to 
_the employment of clergymen in the educa- 
tional department. 


A Pervert TO RomaAnismM.—On Sun- 
day morning last the Rev. John Jervis 
White Jervis, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and late a Protestant chaplain of 
the Church of England in India, for thir- 
teen years on the Bombay Presidency, was 
received into the Church of Rome. The 
ceremony took place in the Fort Chapel, 
, named “Our lady of Mount Carmel,” and 
was performed by Bishop Canoz, assisted 
by the Vicar-General and the Chaplain of 
the Fort.—Bombay Times. 


A Sportine Paiest.—A strange trial 
took place at the present sessions in Mallow. 
Some time ago there were races near Charle- 
ville, and a priest was one of the judges. 
A saddle was the prize contended for. The 
priest decided in favour of what the other 
judges considered the defeated candidate, 
and, against the opinion of all, gave the 
prize to the wrong man. However, the 
matter did not rest there. The man who 
won the race had a process served on the 
priest for the price of the saddle, the priest 
was decreed, and had to pay twelve dollars 
and fifty cents for his want of infallibility 
and defective intuition.— Cork Constitution. 


Tut Revival AND Lay PREACHING AT 
ABERDEEN.—At the meeting of the Estab- 
lished Church Synod of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, recently, the appeal was taken up of 
Mr. Smith, Greyfriars’ Church, Aberdeen, 
against the decision of the Aberdeen Pres- 
bytery, anent admitting laymen to occupy 
his pulpit as preachers. Mr. Smith ap- 

red at the bar for himself, and Drs. 
acpherson, Pirie, and Paul for the Pres- 
bytery. After a lengthened argument the 
Presbytery determined to sustain their pre- 
vious decision, ¢. e., against the admission 
of lay preachers to pulpits of the Established 
Church either on Sundays or week-days. 
Mr. Smith has appealed in regular form to 
the General Assembly. 


SratisticAL Notice or THE PRorEs- 
TANT CHURCHES IN France.—Reformed 
Churches (Presbyterian or Calvinist) :—105 
consistories; 617 tors; 1045 places of 
worship, of which 826 are edifices—of these 
756 are churches, and 70 are oratories; 
1139 schools, and 33 infant schools. 
Churches of the Confession of Augsburg 
(Lutheran) :—44 consistories; 403 places 
of worship, of which 378 are edifices—of 
these 344 are churches, and 34 are orato 
ries; 281 pastors; 608 schools, and 58 in- 
fant schools. Total, therefore, for the two 
Churches :—1448 places of worship, 898 
pastors, 1748 schoo and 91 infant schools. 


Tae Gotpen Ross.—‘‘The Pope,” says 
a letter from Rome, “recently, in accord- 
ance with -annual custom, blessed what is 
called the ‘Golden Rose.’ This flower, which 
is made of the purest gold, and ornamented 
with precious stones, was rubbed with balm, 


and incensed, his Holiness reciting verses 
explaining the mystic meaning of the bene- 


diction, after which he took it in his left 
hand and blessed the people. Mass was 
then celebrated in the Sixtine Chapel. 


The gold roses are ordinarily sent to female 
sovereigns, sometimes to princes, and some- 


times; though rarely, to towns and corpora- 
tions. The one of last year was sent to the 
Empress of the French, and’that of the year 
before.to the Queen of Spain.” 


Great Success oF Missions IN THE 
GELtBes —The Bombay Geardian reports 
that the people of the island ef Celebes seem 
most willing to embrace Christianity. Ne- 
therlands missionaries have been most suc- 
cessful, and village after village, has em- 
braced the faith. The priests set the ex- 
ample of conversion. 


Tar Frost AND THE ViINEYARDS.—A 
letter from one of the principal vine-growers 
near Epernay says, om sorry to inform 
you that on the morning of the 18th ult. all 
the vineyards in Champagne were cut up 
by ashore frost. There does not remain for 

present one-eighth of a crop, and the 
result will be a great failure for the year. 
Weare not yet out of danger for the re- 
mainder, and cannot be before the middle 
of next montb. 


Rattway Speev.—The following is said 
to be a correct calculation of the speed in a 
given time on the railways of different 
countries:—England, main speed, 36; ex- 
press, 60; maximum, 82; Germany, main 
speed, 36; express, 58; maximum, 76; 

nited States, main , 40; express, 
86; maximum, 100; France, main speed, 
40; express, 72; maximum, 86. It should 

borne in mind, that in the United States 
there are lines of the length of 8800 miles, 
the stations on which are at a great distance 
from each other. 


General Items. 


Re ContTRIBUTIONS.—It is stated 
that within the last twenty years there have 


sums set down against them : 


American Bible Society, 

American Tract Society, . 
Home Mission Society, . ° . 2,688,868 
Foreign Board of Presbyterian Missions, 2,206,407 
American Board of Foreign Missions, . 5,639,983 


- $5,612,120 
5,383,488 


Baptist Home Missionar iety, - 510,949 
American Anti-Slavery Society,. . 374,870 

391,894 


Seamen’s Friend Society, tia. = 
Colonization Society, . . 
American Temperance Society, 
American Society for Ameliorating the 
Condition ofthe Jews, . 
Education Society, . 
Female Moral Reformers, . 
American and Foreign Anti Slavery So- 


72,837 
122,265 
274,769 

63,707 

25,390 


$24,151,479 
2,000,000 


Total, . . of 


This is a truly noble aggregate, and if 
the contributions of the other minor Socie- 
ties of a religious and benevolent character 
were added, the total would amount to at 
least thirty millions of dollars. 


Suppen Deatu.—At a class meeting in 
Orange county, North Carolina, on the 15th 
ult., Dr. Edward Speed, a native of Vir- 
ginia, closed his address on the necessity 
of preparation for death with the words, 
“‘ Brethren, I am ready now.” In a few 
moments he was taken ill, and upon being 
carried to his residence died. He was 
much esteemed for his benevolence and 
other sterling qualities. 


DeatH OF ProFessoR OLMSTED.— 
Professor Denison Olmsted, LL. D., expired 
at his residence in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, on the 13th inst., aged sixty-eight 
years. He graduated at Yale College in 
1813, was elected Professor of Chemistry in 
North Carolina in 1815, and served ten 
years, (when there he made a geological 
survey of that State, the first State survey 
made in this country,) and in 1825 he was 
elected Professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy in Yale College, which place 
he filled at the time of his death. 


MISSIONARIES FOR J APAN.—The clipper 
ship Surprise, Captain Randlett, sailed for 
Hong Kong, China, Saturday afternoon, the 
7th ins& Among her passengers were the 
Rev. Richard J. Walsh and wife, Rev. 
S. P. Brown and wife, Rev. G. F. Verbeck 
and wife, Dr. 8..B. Simmons and wife, Mr. 
Francis Hall, Mr. Goery, two Misses Brown, 
Miss Adrian and Master Brown, missionaries 
to Japan, sent out uoder the auspices of the 
Reformed Dutch Church. Prior to the 
sailing of the vessel the missionaries and 
their friends assembled in the cabin, where 
Chancellor Ferris made a brief address. 
The Rev. Dr. Porter, of Williamsburg, 
offered prayer, and the exercises closed by 
singing the Doxology. As the vessel left 
her berth the large og of spectators 
on the wharf gave three cheers, 
farewell, which was responded to from the 


handkerchiefs and a salute of cannon. 


SarLeD FoR Evuropre.—The Rev. J. 
E. Rockwell, of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, sailed with 
his family for Europe on Saturday, 7th inst., 
in the steamer City of Washington, to spend 
a few months in recruiting his health. His 
congregation have not only cordially given 
him leave of absence, but have made ar- 
rangements for the supply of his pulpit 
during his absence. On the evening before 
his departure they had a pleasant meeting 
at the house of the pastor, presenting him 
with a well filled purse, to defray his tra- 
velling expenses, as an expression of their 
regard and affection. 


PRESBYTERIAN WITNESS.—The Rev. 
G. W. Leyburn, late missionary in Greece, 
has become part owner of the Presbyterian 
Witness of Knoxville, Tennessee, and is to 
be its editor. We have no doubt the spirit 
of that paper will be greatly improved under 
its new editorship, and that it will be ably 
conducted. 


Perer THE GREAT.—The first three vol- 
umes of a new “ Life of Peter the Great,” 
by Ustrailov, the Russian historian, have 
just appeared at St. Petersburg, and have 
produced a greater sensation than any other 
historical work in Russia since the master- 
piece of Karamzin. 


TRAVELLERS IN Evrope.—A letter from 
Milan says that in consequence of the war- 
like attitude of affairs travellers staying in 
Milan are exposed tothe greatest annoyances, 
and are compelled to present themselves to 
the police every twenty-four hours. The 
hotels are empty, the theatres closed with 
the exception of two, to which scarcely any 
one goes. The cafes and public promen- 
ades are deserted, and every face betrays 
the greatest anxiety. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL T&ACHERS AND Scao- 
LARS.—lIt is estimated that there are one 
million Sunday-school teachers in Great 
Britain and the United States, and Seven 
millions children under their tuition, four 
millions in Great Britain and three millions 
in this coyptry. 


Spuraceon’s Sermons.—Two hundred 
thousand copies of Spurgeon’s sermons have 
been sold by Sheldon & Co., of New York, 
the American publishers. The ninth edi- 
tion of the fifth series has just been issued. 


PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL Asso- 
CIATION. —The Fourth Anniversary of the 


on Tuesday evening, 17th inst., at Concert 
Hall, Philadelphia, George H. Stuart, Esq., 
presiding. The Scriptures were read by 
the Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, and addresses 
were made by Mr. A. Martin, Mr. J. Wan- 
namaker, Rev. James Pratt, Mr. T. E. Har- 
per, Mr. John F. Graeff, Rev. Irwin H. 
Torrence, Mr. C. C. Lathrop, and others. 
From the Annual Report we learn that 
when the Association was organized in 1855, 
there were 195 Sabbath-schools in Philadel- 
ig with 4500 teachers, and 43,000 chil- 

ren. The increase since then is 125 
schools, 3000 teachers, and 22,000 scholars. 
As the result of the efforts of the Associa- 
tion, more than 80 schools have been organ- 
ized, and more than 7000 added to the 


Sabbath-school ranks. The present num- 


been received by the following Societies the_ 


by way of 


quarter deck of the ship by the waving of 


Philadelphia Sabbath Association was heldy 


ber of Mission Sabbath-schools in Philadel- 
phia is 101; Sabbath-schools in Philadelphia 
exclusive of Mission-schools, 220; whole 
number of Sabbath-schools in Philadelphia 
at the present time, 321; total number of 
scholars in all the Sabbath-schools in Phila- 
delphia, 64,968; the total number of teach- 
lt the schools in Philadelphia is 


Faom Syrria.—The Jaffa Outrage.—A 
private letter recently received from Syria, 
dated Beirut, April 9th, contains the follow- 
ing intelligence:—‘ News came ten days 
ago from Constantinople that the govern- 
ment decides that the four men now in pri- 
son, convicted of participating in the out- 
rage at Jaffa, last year, * condemned to 
the galleys for life, and that the one who is 
not yet caught be condemned to death. 
The testimony of the four condemns the 
other, and they escape with their lives. It 
is said that our Ambassador has written to 
Washington for instructions. All Frank 
residents here hope that orders will come 
from the President that nothing less than 
the execution of the prisoners will satisf 
the United States government. There will 
be no safety in any thing short of this. No 
American will consider himself safe if these 
men escape the due punishment of their 
crimes.” 


Bomestic Hews. 


From Cattrornia.—The steamship Star of 
the West, arrived at New York, brings the 
California mails of April 20th, and one and a 
half millions of dollars in gold. A steamer 
from Frazer river bad arrived at San Fran- 
cisco with $80,000 in gold dust. The pros- 
pects of the miners were more favourable, and 
a large emigration was setting in that direc- 
tion. Some excitement had been occasioned 
in Victoria by a proclamation of Governor 
Douglass imposing restrictions upon the press. 
A public meeting had been held, at which a 
vigorous remonstrance was put forth. The 
arrival of a number of clipper ships at San 
Francisco is noted, among them the Midnight, 
Moonlight, and Starlight. The expedition of 
Colonel Hoffman inst the Mohave Indians, 
it was feared, would prove a failure. There 
was considerable political excitement in the 
State. Messrs. Broderick, Gwin, and Denver 
had arrived out, and were taking an active 
part in political movements. The San Fran- 
cisco market was glutted with most kinds 
of goods, and there was little chance of a 
profitable return to Eastern shippers. Later 
advices from San Francisco to the 22d ult. 
have been received by the arrival of the over- 
land California mail at St. Louis, Missouri. 
The California Legislature had failed to pro- 
vide for the payment of the $200,000 of State 
bonds still outstanding. Four persons had 
been killed by a land-slide in the mining town 
of Monte Cristo. The damage done was so 
considerable as to necessitate the suspension 
of mining operations. 

Cupan Fiturpusters.—Advices from Port 
au Prince state that of the thirty-five Cubano 
fillibusters who landed at that place from 
the brig African, but eighteen remained, the 
balance having left the country as opporta- 
nity served. The remaining eighteen will 
probably return to New York in the Afri- 
can. 


Kansas.—The Constitutional Convention 
will assemble in July, when a Constitution 
will be formed which will be adopted by the 
people by an overwhelming vote. Good sense 
and moderate counsels now are in the ascen- 
dancy in Kansas. A project is on fuot for the 
annexation to Kansas of a considerable por- 
tion of Southern Nebraska. The people of 
that region are said to be desirous to be 
annexed, as it will insure them more speedy 
admission into the Union. Delegates have 
been chosen to attend the Kansas Constitu- 
tional Convention, to be held at Wyandotte in 
July, and they will probably be admitted to 
seats. The River Platte, it is thought, will be 
designated as the Northern boundary of Kan- 
sas. 


Conriacration.—On the night of the 10th 
inst. a most destructive fire occurred at Osh- 
kosh, Winnebago county, Wisconsin. As the 
flames broke out in two places simultqpeously, 
it is supposed to have been the work of an in- 
cendiary. The wind was blowing briskly at 
the time, and the buildings, which were mostly 
constructed of wood, burned so rapidly that 
within an hour six blocks were in flames. 
Among the buildings burned were the Oshkosh 
and Winnebago city hotel, the banking house 
of Kellog & Co., and the post office. The total 
loss was probably not less than half a million 
of dollars. There was but a small portion of 
the property insured, as the exposure was 80 
great that no reliable company would assume 
the risk, except at very high rates. Nothing 
has been left of the business part of the town, 
except one grocery, one clothing store, and 
one hotel. Seventy-five buildings were de- 
stroyed. 


Distressinc Surpwreck.—The New York 
ket ship Pomona from Liverpool for New 
ork, was wrecked on the coast of Ireland, off 
Wexford, on the 27th of last month. She had 
on board, when she left Liverpool, 393 pas- 
sengers, namely, 16 married males and 26 
married females, 148 single males and 164 


| — females, 32 children between the ages 
of 


our and twelve, and 7 infants, with a crew 
of 37, including officers; of whom the cap- 
tain and chief mate, the greater part of the 
crew, and more than three hundred of the 
passengers were drowned, making four hun- 
dred and twenty lives lost by this terrible dis- 
aster. 


Paintinc sy Warer-power.—The pross of 
the Petersburg Express is now worked by wa- 
ter-power. The wheel is put in motion bya 
a stream of water two inches in diameter, 
drawn from the city reservoir, which has a 
very considerable elevation. 


Exopus or Mormuons.—About 590 of the 
European Mormons who arrived in New York 
last week, left for the West on Saturday eve- 
ning last. They carried some 50,000 pounds 
of baggage. The others—about 200—of the 
original party remain in New York and adja- 
cent cities for the present. 


Arrival or a Baitisu Yacat.—The British 
yacht St. Ursula, Commander Carnie, arrived 
at New York on 15th inst., in thirty days, 
from the Clide, on a pleasure trip. She 
sails under the flag of the Admiralty, by per- 
mission of the British government. She be- 
longs to the Royal Yacht Club, and her model 
was taken from the celebrated yacht America. 
She is top-sail schooner rigged, and for com- 
fort cannot easily be excelled. Her owner, 
Mr. Tennent, of Glasgow, with his three 
nieces, also Messrs. Basil Ronald and James 
Iloneymoon are on board. 


Tue Pixe’s Peak Detvuston.—The reports 
from the new mining region, which, until 
lately, have been contradictory, now set with 
steady current in one direction. We hear no- 
thing of gold, but much of disappointment, 
suffering, and repentance. Miners are leav- 
ing in crowds. The speculation has exploded. 
Pike’s Peak is no California. Its gold is 
scarce; its climate inhospitable; its discour- 
agements manifold. Famine, that grim visi- 
tor, is there, and deaths have occurred from 
starvation. One hundred of them have ar- 
rived at St. Joseph, Missouri, and bring 
most deplorable accounts of the condition of 
affairs at the gold mines, and on the route. 
About twenty thousand men are on their way 
back, destitute of money and provisions, and 
perfectly reckless and desperate. Some of 
them threaten to burn Omaha, Leavenworth, 
St. Joseph, and other places, in revenge for 
the deception which induced the emigration. 
Two thosand of them were near Omaha. 


Rattroap Cowpetition.—The four leading 
Western Railway Companies, New York, Cen- 
tral and Erie, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore 
and Ohio, seem to have already grown tired of 
working for nothing and finding themselves, 
Their representatives held a meeting at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, New York City, last week, 
at which they agreed to abandon their ruinous 
competition, and settled a common schedule 
of freight and passenger rates. 


A Monster.—The Easton (Maryland) Ga- 
zette states that a sturgeon about seven feet 
long was caught in the Choptank river on 
Thursday of last week, by Mr. Samuel Wil- 
liams, while fishing for shad. 


Conpition or tae Inpian Trises.—Major 
Vaughan, United States Agent for the Black- 
feet Indians, has arrived at St. Louis from 
Fort Benton. [He reports that peace prevaile1 
among the Indians; the region being inhabited 
by the Gros Ventres, Assinebvines, Blackfeet, 
Crows, Arickarees, Mandans and Sioux. There 
had been more than the usual number of Buf- 
falo in the Blackfeet country, and the trading 
houses had done an excellent business. They 
will be able to send forward a very large num- 
ber of robes—22,000 to 23,000. The Sioux 
Indians had fared much worse than other 
tribes, and many of them had besn in a starg- 
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ing condition. Such was the extremity to 
which they were driven, that they were com- 
pelled to kill their horses and dogs to avoid 
absolute starvation. winter was not so 
severe as had been experienced in that climate 
in previous seasons, but an unparalleled amount 
of snow had fallen. Major Vaughan is on his 
way to Washington, with a view to make such 
arrangements as are deemed essential to carry 
“out the Blackfeet Indians, by « 
w ,000 are appropriated annually for 
farm for these Indians. 


Potators.—The Norfolk Argus We 
noticed new potatwes on the wharf on Saturday 
for shipment to Baltimore. There were but 
few, however, and they were certainly very 
‘small potatoes.’ A large quantity of peas 
are being shipped from this port to the north- 
ern cities, where they sell at good paying 
prices.” 

Ries Cuerriss.—The editor of the Atlanta 
(Georgia) American boasts of having feasted 
on fully ripe cherries on the 28th of April. 
The variety spoken of ripens at the North, 
about the 30th of May. 


Youno anovur ro Ovr.—The 
Mormen imbroglio bids fair to be speedily and 


permanently t appears that Brig- 
ham Young has s & proposition to a 
company of capi to sell all their right, 


title, and interest to Utah Territory for a rea- 
sonable sum of money, and to leave the Ter- 
ritory within a specifigd time. Some of the 
company are said to be in Washington, con- 
sulting with the administration. 


Carrie Psrisnzp.—It is believed that 
twenty-five bundred head of cattle have per- 
ished in Oregon and deg > during the 
com winter. One farmer in Marion county 
ost sixty head in fifteen successive days. 
Another in Polk county, having four bundred 
head, lost one hundred during the winter. 
The loss was not confined to neat stock. 
Valuable horses and brood mares have per- 
ished. The past season has been the most 
disastrous Oregon has ever seen. 


Superior Navication.—A company 
of business men have been organized under 
the laws of New York, under the above title, 
the object being the building up of a large 
shipping business between e Superior and 
the other lakes. 


Coprer.—The Lake Superior Miner, of the 
16th ult., says that six hundred and sixteen 
tons of copper brought forward to Ontonagon 
during the past winter, shows an increase on 
last winter’s operations of over eighty tons. 
The Newrich mine has lately struck a mass of 
copper weighing eight or ten tons. The 
Rockland mine is now engaged on a fine 
drift, which promises well. 


Massacausetts.—The number of 
factories at Lowell is 52. The capital em- 
ployed is about $14,000,000. Number of 
spindles in operation 400,000. Number of 
looms 12,000. Number of persons employed, 
of whom the greater portion are females, over 
13,000. Wool consumed per annum, in good 
times, nearly 5,000,000 pounds, and cutton 

r annum probably in the vicinity of 45,000,- 
§00 pounds, or 100,000 bales. Lowell derives 
its name from Mr. Francis C. Lowell, who 
established the system which gave birth to 
the place. It was incorporated a town iy the 
year 18 6, at which time the population was 
near 3000 souls, and became a city with a 

pulation of 18,000 in 1836. Present num- 
probably 40,000. 


PropacatTion or Fisu.—The Eastport ( Penn- 
sylvania) Sentinel says that a plan has been 
offered to the people of Perry, who own land 
bordering on the Little river stream, to stock 
the river with salmon, shad, and alewives, on 
such terms as will make all the people ownin 
land on the stream directly interested, and all 
the towns also interested in having an article 
of cheap food near their homes. Should the 
people agree on the plan proposed to them, 
the fish are to be planted this spring. 


Waite Sprinos, Viroinia.—The 
Richmond Inquirer says the Greenbrier White 
Sulphur Springs have recently been very much 
improved and enlarged by the addition of one 
bandred new rooms, ten cottages containing 
five rooms each, new porticos to the main 
building, and fifty new baths with water from 
the Spring. The main building has been re- 
modelled, giving light and ventilation to the 
verandah rooms; and this beautiful summer 
resort can now, weare infurmed, accommodate 
two thousand visitors The management will 
be under the supervision of an experienced 
gentleman from New York city, and every 
effurt will be made to add greater comfort to 
the attractions that have hitherto filled this 
watering-place with visitors. A landscape 
gardener hes laid out and graded the’ lawns. 
This delightful summer resurt increases ever 
summer the number of its visitors, and, wit 
ite present enlarged accommodations, the ap- 
proaching season will, it is expected, bring 
the largest number ever entertained in the 
mountains of Virginia. 


Foreign Hews. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 7th of 
May. 

All doubts and possibilities respecting war are 
at an end. Sardinia and Austria have declared 
war against each other, the latter following up the 
declaration by marching her armies into Sardinia. 
France has equally committed herself as a party 
to the conflict on the side of Sardinia, and her 
troops are already in Piedmont, or on the march 
thither. The sword is drawn, and the last hope of 
maintaining peace is annihilated. and before this 
time the armies have doubtless encountered each 
other at some of the points to which the Austrians 
have penetrated, and the shedding of blood has 
commenced in sad earnest. Europe has never 
been so profoundly agitated since the downfall of 
the first Napoleon. The latest accounts from the 
seat of war state that no serious collision had oc- 
curred, though the Austrians had been repulsed in 
an attempt to cross the river Po at Trapinato. The 
Sardinian government had seized all the Austrian 
merchant ships in the harbour of Genoa. The 
Emperors of France and of Austria are to take 
command of their respective armies in Italy. 

The French Minister at Vienna, and the Aus- 
trian Minister at Paris, had both taken their de- 
parture for their respective governments. 

Parma had followed the example of Tuscany in 
expelling its Duchess, and declaring for Sardinia. 
The Duchy of Parma borders on the south-east of 
Sardinia. It bas an area of 2274 square miles— 
being a trifle larger than the State of Delaware. 
Its army numbers about 8000 men, mostly infantry. 
The event, therefore, is not ef great consequence in 
itself as to its bearings upon the present crisis, but 
is merely significant, in connection with the similar 
movement in Tuscany of the general feeling 
throughout Italy. Parma has far some time been 
an independent Duchy, tolerably prosperous, and 
as well governed as any part of Italy, excepting 
Sardinia. The present nominal heir, the Duke 
Robert, is but a boy of eleven years of age. His 
mother, the Duchess, has acted as regent since the 
death of her husband, about five years ago. A 
Council of Regency now supplies her place during 
her retirement from the country, and will doubtless 
support Sardinia with whatever stgength the Duchy 
can command. 

The Russian government has declared positively 
that no treaty of alliance, offensive or defensive, 
exists between that governinent antl any other 
power. 

Some idea may be formed of what the necessi- 
ties of the nations supposed to be on the eve of a 
great war are likely to be in the event of an actual 
conflict, from the following statement of the loans 
which they have recently put in the market: 


France, $100,000,000 

Russia, 60,000,000 

Austria, 30,000,000 

Prussia, 45,000,000 

Sardinia, 25,000,000 
Total, $260,000,000 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Parliamentary elections were proceeding 
vigorously, those of the cities and boroughs of 
England being concluded on the 30th of April. 
The members returned to the new House of Com- 
mons up to the Sth inst. amounted to 552, The 
Times estimates the total Ministerial gain at 17, 
and the Herald at 25. A royal proclamation was 
issued on Saturday, April 30th, offering a bounty 
of $50 to able seamen willing to enter her Majesty's 
service, with the intention of recruiting 10,000 addi- 
tional seamen. The English naval dockyards and 
arsenals are in a great state of excitement, and pre- 
parations for war are being made on an extensive 


scale. 
FRANCE. 


The proffered negotiation of England had been 
declined by France on the ground that to accept it 
under the circumstances in which Russia's propo- 
sal for a Congress had failed, would be discourte- 
ous to Russia. On the 3d the Emperor addressed 
to the Corps Legislatif a statement of the result of 
the negotiations, and an announcement that the 
Austrian invasion of Sardinia could only be regard- 
ed as a declaration of war, and as such the French 
Government regarded it, and nothing remained for 
France but to take up the sword in defence of 
Italy. He disclaims all idea of conquest, and pro- 
fesses nothing but the purest sympathy for Italy, 
and says that he is about to place himself at the 
head of the armny, leaving the Empress and his son 


10 the patriotioeare of the Freach people. Several 


important changes had taken place in the French 
Cabinet. The Emperor would leave Paris on the 
12th inst. to tke command of the army of Italy. 
It is said that martial law will be enforced in 
Paris during the absence of the Emperor. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian troops passed the Sardinian fron- 
tier on the night of the 29th ult., in three different 
bodies, amounting in the aggregate to 120,000 men. 
In the interval between that date and the latest 
information reaching us they had advanced to the 
river Sesia; and a heavy body, supposed to have a 
formidable siege-train in attendance, bad appeared 
before the strongly fortified city of Casale. No 
resistance to these movements bad been offered by 
the Sardinians. In the meantime the French 
forces were pouring into Piedmont, by sea and 
mountain pass, until more than 80,000 men were 
available for the active aid of Sardinia, whenever 
the moment of collision should present itself. The 
head quarters of the Piedmontese army was at 
Alessandria, where King Victor Emanuel, with 
the two French Generals, Baraguay D Hilliers and 
Niel, were in consultation with him. The French 
troops were moving forward from Susa on the 
west,and from Genoa. The Austrians had cut the 
telegraph lines leading to Switzerland, and occu- 
pied Intras, Pallanza, and Arona, the Sardinians 
retreating therefrom. The Austrians were concen- 
trating in great masses at Piacenza, and were also 
in force at Novara and Pavia. They had also 
captured several Sardinian vessels at Lago Mag- 
giore. The Bridge of Butfalora was destroyed by 
the Piedmontese on their retiring from the resisting 
encounter with the Austrian 

The London Times of the 6th ult., speaking of 
the military operations, says they have come to no 
other result than that, after having been seven days 
on the Sardinian soil, the invaders have not ad- 
vanced more than thirty-five miles from the fron- 
tier river. It seems as though Austria had staked 
heavily for an opportunity, has won it, and now 
thrown it away. They have gained nothing by 
their choice of the movements and sudden initia- 
tive, except the power of making forced contribu- 
tions on the enemy's country, while all the positions 
Sardinia holds are connected by lines of rails with 
each other, and with Alpine passes into France. 

On entering Piedmont, General Gyulai, who 
commanded the Austrian forces, issued a. procla- 
mation, in which he said the Piedmontese should 
be treated with the greatest consideration, Austria 
appearing there solely to combat the turbulent 
party, which attacks the rights of Austria as well 
as those of the other Italian States—a party feeble 
in number, strong only by audacity, and which 
prevents the voice of the true Piedmontese people 
from being heard. The Emperor of Austria had 
addressed an “order of the day” to General Gyu- 
lai’s troops, which concludes thus: 

“ Soldiers of the Second Army!—lIt is for you to 
carry to victory the unstained flags of Austria! 
March to the combat with the blessing of God, and 
the confidence of the Emperor!” 


SARDINIA. 


Victor Emanuel has issued a proclamation for 
publication throughout Italy, countersigned by Count 
Cavour, of which the following is the substance :— 
“ Austria, who boasts of her love for peace, attacks 
us by refusing to submit to a European Congress. 
She violates the promises made to England; she 
asks us to reduce our army, and to abandon those 
brave volunteers who have thronged froin every 
part of Italy to defend the sacred flag of Italian in- 
dependence. I intrust the cares of government to 
my well-loved cousin, and draw my sword. Side 
by side with our soldiers will fight, for liberty and 
justice, those valiant troops of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, my generous ally. People of Italy! Austria 
attacks Piedmont because she maintained the cause 
of our common country in the councils of Europe, 
and because she was not insensible to your groans 
of agony. Austria now publicly tears to pieces 
treaties Which she never respected. Henceforth, 
by right, the Italian nation is free, and I may con- 
scientiously fulfil the oath I took upon my father’s 
grave. Let us place confidence in Providence, in 
our union, in the bravery of Italian soldiers, in the 
alliance of the noble French nation. Let us trust 
in public opinion. I have no other ambition than 
to be the first soldier of Italian independence. 
Long live Italy.” 

A proclamation has been issued to the Tuscan 
army, calling upon it at the first signal of war 
to march im a compact body of 12,000, to rein- 
force Piedmont. A similar proclamation has been 
issued to the troops in the Romagna. Tuscany 
and Parma alone, of all the Italian States, seem so 
far to have made any demonstration in behalf of 
Italian liberty. Lombardy, Venice, Modena, the 
States of the Church, and the Neapolitan kingdom, 
it is fair to presume, however, only bide their time, 
or wait their opportunity, which is morally sure to 
come if the war is a protracted one. 

Sardinia is the natural battle-field, geographically 
considered, It is composed of Piedmont, (the 
principal part of its territory and its centre,) with 
the ancient province of Savoy in the north-west, 
and the maritime territory of Genoa in the south- 
east. It is one hundred miles in width from its 
western to its eastern frontier. Its whole western 
frontier adjoins France; a portion of its eastern 
frontier rests upon—not exactly Austria, as the 
London Times asserts—but upon the Austro-ltalian 
province of Lombardy, and the Duchess of Parma. 
On the south it is bounded by the Gulf of Genoa, 
and on the north by Switzerland. The river Tici- 
no, flowing through the lake Magyiore, forms the 
boundary line between Sardinia and Lombardy, 
while the Alps separate the former from France. 
“The seat of war, therefore, may be regarded in 
its general aspect as a broad piece of territory, be- 
tween a chain of mountains and a river. The 
French had to cross the mountains, the Austrians 
the river; amd the distance between them was 
about one hundred miles.” 

Piedmont is traverse in its breadth by the 
windings of the river Po. To the south of the 
stream, Piedmont boarders on Parma, and to its 
north, only on the hostile territory of Lombardy. 
These two divisions of the Sardinian Kingdom 
differ totally in their natural characters. To the 
north of the river—the district immediately ex- 
posed to the Austrians—all is a level plain up to the 
foot of the Swiss Alps, whereas, on the southern 
side, all is mountainous, and the whole space is 
filled with the shoots or spars of the Ligurian 
Appenines, sloping away from Genoa. In this 
division of the kingdom lie the strong places of the 
Sardinians—Alessandria, Casale, and Tortona, and 
on its western edge, stands Turin itself, the capital 
of the State. Within or around these fortresses the 
Sardinians have collected the bulk of their army, 
leaving the plains of the north comparatively open 
to the incursions of the enemy. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Swiss Federal Assembly has approved the 
declaration of neutrality and the measures for de- 
fence taken by the Federal Council, and appointed 
General Dufour Commander-in-Chief of the army. 


SPAIN. 


A private letter from Madrid of the 26th ult., 
emanating from a member of the Liberal party, says 
that public opinion there is favourable to Italy, 
and would see with pleasure a Spanish contingent 
join the Franco-Italian army, just as it was desired 
that it should take part in the operations in the 
Crimea, side by side with England and France. 
Sardinia has made proposals at Madrid to induce 
the Spanish government to join her in the cause of 
Italy, but Spain intends to be strictly neutral. 

Later accounts state that the government has ap- 
plied to the Cortes for authority to increase the army 
to 100,000 men, in order to protect the neutrality of 
the country during the war in Italy. The Madrid 
journals of the 28th ult. state that it was believed 
that it had been resolved to pass without delay the 
bill fur the levy of 25,000 men. The Espana says: 
“We learn that the government has just received a 
telegraphic despatch from our Ambassador at 
Rome, expressing the opinion that it is desirable to 
increase the garrisons of the Balearic Islands by 
10,000 imen, in case the Pope, in the event of hav- 
ing to abandon his capital by the spread of the 
revolution in Italy, should decide on establishing 
the seat of the Holy See in one of the Mediterra- 
nean Islands, 

INDIA. 

The dates from Bombay by telegraph are to the 
llth of April. Intelligence had jusi been received 
from Mahomed to the 8th. Tantia Topee was 
captured by Colonel Mead's detachment on the 
previous night, with the assistance of Maun Singh, 
whose surrender to Colonel Mead had previously 
taken place on the 2d. The columns under Col- 
onel Sales and Rich, in combined movement, over- 
took the rebels in Secronga Jungle and killed five 
hundred of them. Tantia Topee was present. The 
British loss was trifling. 


JAPAN. 


The Paris Pays publishes a letter from China, 
dated January 28th, which says that the inter- 
course between the Japanese government and 


foreigners continued to increase in the most satis-. 


factory manner, and the Emperor had just pub- 
lished an important edict, the object of which was 
to extend the concessions resulting from the trea- 
ties with the Europeans. This edict appoints the 
several cities in which the foreigners are authorized 
to reside, viz., Jeddo, the capital of the empire, 
Nagasaka, Saga, Korkum, Simoda, Ketsi, Takamut- 
si, Hakodadi, and Matsume.. The right of resi- 
dence is subject, in several cities, to particular 
regulations. Thus in Jeddo certain quarters are 
alone assigned for the dwellings of the foreigners. 
This exception is not to be applied to the Ambas- 
sadors, and may easily be understood. A more 
significant fact is that the foreigners are authorized 
to temporarily reside at Mejido, which is the “holy 
city” of Japan, and in which nobody had until now 
been allowed to go. It will only be allowed at 
certain periods of the year, when the fairs take 
place, and in no case will the foreigners be autho- 
rized to reside there during the great feasts of the 
worship. The duiri, the spiritual sovereign of 


also 
age he organized a Bible-class, which, at the time 


Japan, and the priests reside at Mejido, near which 
is the great Temple of the Sun. 

Since the treaty with Enyland, several important 
English mercautile houses have settled in Japan, 
and bave already begun their operauons. One of 
them, founded in Hakodadi, has received a cargo 
of cotton goods, manufactured in view of the Ja- 
panese trade, and has made very good bargains in 
exchanging them for natural ucts of the coun- 
try. The English look upon Japan as an excellent 
market for them, and before two years they will 
have numerous establishments there. The depar- 
ture of the Japanese steam junk Niphon, which 
arrived from Macao, bas been quite an event. 
The whole Court and all the most important men 
of the Capital were present Two other vessels 
of the same kind are now constructing on the 
imperial stocks of Jeckdo; one will be called Sikok, 
and. the other the Kiunsin. The machinery has 
been ordered of the Americans. 


| 


In Iredell county, on the 26th ult., by the Rev. 

T. W. Erwin, Mr. J. J. Stems of Holly 
to Miss Joszenins B. Tuomas, daug 
ter of J. B. Thomas, Esq. 
_ In Frederick, Maryland, on Tuesday, the 10th 
inst., by the Rev. John B. Ross, Mr. Wititam Jone 
to Miss Mareanet Wars, both of Frederick county, 
Virginia. 

On Thursday, the 5th inst., by the Rev. James 
M. Crowell, Mr. Stewart Buackavuans of Phila- 
delphia, to Miss Naycr McNaveur of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. Also, on the 12th inst, 
Mr. Joseru 8. Staever to Miss Maccie P., eldest 
of Esq., all of Philadel- 
phia. 

At Berlin, Maryland, on Tuesday evening, the 
3d inst., by the Rev. A. A. Haines, Mr. Henry B. 
of Philadelphia, to Miss E:zanetn Ger- 
daughter of Zavox P. Henay, of Ber- 

in. 


On the 12th inst., by the Rev. H. E. Spayd, Mr. 
Rosert Cocuran of branville, Chester county, 
to Miss Sarum A. Murert of Upper Makefield, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. Abraham De 
Witt, Mr. Isaac L. Swayne to Miss Hanaau M. 
Pass, all of Cecil county, Maryland. 

On the Ilth ult., in the Presbyterian church of 
Titusville, New Jersey, by the Rev. J. B. Davis, 
Lrwan Leavirr, M. B. of Titusville, to Miss 8. 
Marraa, only daughter of Lewis N. Baonsox, Esq., 
of Taylorsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 10th inst. by the Rev. George Elliott, 
Mr. Martruew Taytor to Miss Janz, daughter of 
Samugt Tartor, all of Mifflin county, nsyl- 
vania. 

At Portland Prairie, Minnesota, on the Ist inst., 
by Justice Webster, Mr. P. H. Tuomas of Shelocta, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Fraxces of Cale- 
donia, Minnesota. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. C. H. Edgar, the 
Rev. Epsatt Ferrisgr, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Amity, New York, to Miss Annie M., 
daughter of the late Wittiam Humuet, Esq., of 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Joseph Stevens, 
Mr. M. Ciettay Herpsvuen of Jersey Shore, Penn. 
sylvania, to Miss Nancy Exten Hays of Pine 

k, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania; and on 
the 24th of February, Dr. E. H. Horner of New- 
berry, Lycomin — Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Satie Wess of Jersey Shore. 


Obituary. 
Died, at Danville, Kentucky, on the 8th inst., 
Mrs. VIRGINIA, wife of Rev. Dr. R. J. BRECK- 
INRIDGE, in the fiftieth year of her age. She 


had been ill for several weeks, and death came not 
unexpectedly to her. 


Died, at the East India Mission of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church of the United States, March 
5th, the Rev. WILLIAM E. SNYDER, of Asiatic 
cholera, in the midst of his usefulness, leaving a 
widow and a — ter by a former marriage, as 
well as the Church, to lament his untimely loss. 

Died, in Buffalo, New York, on the 5th inat., 
MARION, infant daughter of SELDEN 8. and 
GULIELMA T. BROWN, and only grandchild of 
the Rev. W. J. McCord of Tribes Hill, New York. 

Died, on the 6th inst., at Newark, Delaware, 
Miss JANE PLATT, aged eighty-three years. 

Died, on the 6th inst. ANGELINE IRENE, 
daughter of WILLIAM J. and CYNTHIA CAR. 
SON of Marion, lowa, aged six years. 

Died, near Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 27th ult., Mr. JOSEPH PINKER. 
ton, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. The de- 
ceased was born in Chester county, at a time when 
there was a comparative dearth of the means of 

race in many parts of our mew f but the 
neighbourhood in which his youthful days were 
spent, and where he lived for more than half a 
century, had long enjoyed the labours of faithful 
men, who went in and out before the ple, and 
broke unto them the_,bread of life. dus teas. 
tions which he then enjoyed were not in vain, for 
early in youth he gave himeelf tv Christ, and 
united with the Presbyterian church of Fagg’s 
Manor. He was @ man given to hospitality, 
which many enjoyed, but to none more than 
the servants of God, whom he cordially welcomed 
to his house, and for whom, like the Shunamite, 
he had a suitable and comfortable apartment. 
About twenty-two years ago he removed with his 
family to the immediate vicinity of Mount Joy, 
where he was highly esteemed by all who knew 
him, as a citizen, a neighbour, and a member of 
the church. His death was calm and eful. 
Free from bodily disease, the powers of nature 

ve way so gradually and gently that he was 

imself to the last. He went down to the grave 
in a full age, like a shock of corn in its season, 
amidst the kind attentions and tears of all his 
children save one, who arrived soon after. His 
piety was uniform. His hope entered within the 
veil and anchored upon the k of Ages, so that 
the approach of the king of terrors could not dis- 
turb 4 peace. A short time before his death he 
said, “I know that I am a sinner. I know that 
Christ is able to save all that come to God through 
him. I can trust him.” His remains were fol- 
lowed by his weeping family and relatives, and 
sympathizing friends and neighbours, to the old 
grave-yard at Donegal, and were deposited by 
those of his beloved wife, who had preceded him a 
few years to the rest above.— Communicated. 


Died, of consumption, in New York city, on the 
6th inst., in the thirty-fifth year of her , Mrs. 
MARGARET STEWART, wife of John Stewart, 
Esq. Lovely in person and in character, the de- 
ceased was, as wife, mother, friend, and in every 
relation of life, a model for admiration and imita- 
tion. It would be interesting to meditate upon her 
in these aspects, but we must not trespass. We 
cannot, however, forget her in her relations to the 
Church. Early called by the grace of Christ to bea 
partaker. of higlife, she was a pattern and ornament 
in his house. She loved it, and sought its peace 
and prosperity. Among the first to enter into the 
Westminster Church enterprise, her name stands 
second on its roll. By her the hands of her hus- 
band were stayed up and his heart encouraged, as 
in the fore-front of its supporters he bore the bur- 
den and heat of the day. But not to the material 
interests or prosperity was she solely or chiefly 
attached. In all the members of the body of Christ 
she had an interest. If she knew one suffered, she 
suffered and sympathized with it. We have 
known her, even when the disease which carried 
her away declared its deep-seatedness in her con- 
stitution by the flush which overspread her cheek, 
on hearing of a Christian family in affliction and 
want, set to the benevolent work of procuring 
them relief, and securing them this relief and com- 
fort at an expense of toil and means which might 
have been recorded to her praise; but which, as 
she wished not her left hand should know what 
her right hand did, was numbered among her acts 
of unostentatious goodness. To her the luxury of 
a good act was in the doing of it, not in its publici- 
ty; and hence what was comfort to herself and a 
blessing to others, was often, like the greatest 
temporal blessings we enjoy, gat. air, water, not 
appreciated to its full until withdrawn or removed. 

he meekness and resignation of spirit which 
characterized her through life were not wanting 
during her protracted illness. She never mur- 
mu or was discouraged. She went up to the 
table of the Lord on the last Sabbath of October, 
1858, which was her last appearance in public, 
and from that, and in the strength of that meal, to 
Horeb, the Mount of God. Her constitution, which 
had been broken years before that time, and at in- 
tervals been impaired or improved, now seemed to 
fail apace. Soon again, however, under the skill- 
ful treatment and untiring attention of Dr. Hall, 
who was both her brother and physician, she im- 
proved, and hoped to be able in spring to go to the 
country. But it was otherwise determined. The 
ties strong and many that bound her to earth she 
was willing to sunder, and to exchange her home 
on earth for one in the New Jerusalem above, 
whose shining streets and open gates were ready 
to receive her. For she knew that to be absent 
from the body was to be present with the Lord.— 
Communicated. 


Died, at his residence in Newark, New Jersey, 
on the 7th of February last, in the sixtieth year 
of his , JABEZ G. GOBLE, M.D. The subject 
of the following notice was no ordinary man. Of 
fine natural talents, and having had every advan- 
tage of education, he devoted himself in the prime 
of his manhood to the cause of the Redeemer, and, 
during a long series of years, witnessed a 
confession. In the ir 1832 he retired from the 
active prosecution of the medical profession, re- 
linquishing a large and increasing practice, and 
since that time devoted all his talents and energies 
to the interests of the State and the Church. The 


earnest friend of education—he did much for its 
advancement in the city of Newark and the State 
of New Jersey, by personal effort in the Common 
Council of the city, and the Legislature of the 
State, of both of which bodies he was for some 
time & prominent and influential member. He 
was one of the most earnest and active friends of 
the Colonization Society in the land; the prosper- 
ity of the New Jersey Society, of which, for many 
years he was Secretary, was in great measure 
due to his untiring exertions. Asa church mem- 
ber, he was exemplary in his walk—the firm and 
active friend of his pastor—foremost in every good 
work. Asa church officer, he was faithful in the 
performance of his duties—visiting the fatherless 
and widow in their affliction, ministering to their 
temporal wants, and to their spiritual instruction 
and consolation. As a Sabbath-school teacher, he 
was pre-eminently faithful and successful; he long 
laboured in the school connected with his own 
church, (the Third Presbyterian church of New- 
ark,) and was the honoured instrument, not only 
of imparting valuable religious instruction, but 

leading many to the Saviour. Three years 


is death, consisted of more than sixty youn 
ladies and gentlemen. By his unremitting kind- 
ness, he won the affections of his pupils; and by 


— 


83 


his 


to the intelligent and careful stud 
Kor did he lect the 
for whom he laboured. Many 
uf that revival with which, during 
year, the Third church of Newark was 
members of his class, and received 
their religious impressions from his faithful 
exhortations. It is an interesting fect that his 
last earthly work was to re to meet his class. 
On the morning of the last Sabbath in January he 
was in his usual place in the sanctuary; during 
the intermission between the services, whilat pe- 
rusing the lesson for the afternoon, he was seized 
with the first paroxysm of the disease which bur 
ried him to his grave. His last illness, which was 
exceedingly painul, was borne with exem 
patience. From the commencement of his 
ness he was im with the belief that he 
should not recover, and he calmly made prepara- 
tion for his a hing decease. On the morn- 
ing of his death his disease seemed to have abated 
in ¥ but befure noon an unfavourable 
change took place, and he rapidly sank. He was 
ng ren one whose 
mind was stayed on Gok” His’ last words were: 
a know in whom I have 
; nd go in the assured hope of the re- 
struggle, he‘eweely sank to 


Died, at Sterling, Illinois, on the M 
MARY GALT, wife of James A. Galt, Ese, ond 
daughter of John Galt, » aged thirty-one years 
and four months. The subject of this notice hav- 
ing filled the various relations of life—of daugh- 
ter, sister, wife, mother, and withal a true and 
devoted Christian—has gone to her reward. In 
her death society has met with an irreparable loss, 
and the Church a faithful and devoted member. 
Whilst her family and a large circle of friends 
mourn her loss, they are not without the consola- 
tion that their loss ia her gain, for she died as she 
had lived, trusting in her Saviour, and entertain- 
ing a well-grounded —_ of a glorious immortali- 
ty beyond the grave. in her dying moments she 
admonished her friends to trust in that Saviour 
who was then her stay and support; for as she 
was then about to enter upon the valley and sha- 
dow of death, yet she feared no evil. May her 
death prove instrumental in leading those to whom 
she was devotedly attached, to take heed to the 
admonition, “ Be ye also ready !” T. A. G. 

‘ Died, at West Nottin Maryland, on the 2d 
inst. Mr. J. BRICKLEY. The death of this ex- 
cellent man is a great loss to the church of which 
he wasa member. He was a man of singular ex- 
cellence of character, and carried out in his busi- 
ness and intercourse with the world the consisten- 
cy of the Christian life. His natura) integrity was 
refined and elevated by the living principle of 
love to Jesus Christ. No life exemplified more 
beautifully than his the graces of “simplicity and 

ly sincerity.” “He was a man and s 
Fast. ” With an energy not the less vigorous be- 
cause the more quiet, and controlling with success 
the complications of a varied business, he com- 
bined the meekness and gentleness of*Christ. He 
was one of the best omeeee of the class of men 
whose business capabilities and world]y wisdom, 
combined with deep-toned piety, are such essen- 
tial elements in the efficiency and advancement 
of our Church. He was second to none in pro- 
moting the interests of the church around him. 
To his pastor he was ever a wise counsellor and 
trustworthy friend. The close of his life was con- 
sistent with its foregoing tenor. During a lon 
and lingering decline his faith, and patience, an 
love shone forth in a way to exalt the grace which 
made him what he was, and gave him a trium- 
‘see hope. His hold on earth was gradually 
oosened; his love to Jesus grew deeper and more 
tender; no cloud overshadowed his mind, no doubt 
disturbed his peace; and with a calmness the fruit 
of the Spirit in the fulness of his love, he went 
down into the valley of the shadow of death amid 
the tears of those who admired the gentle heroism 
of his conduct as a Christian, and loved bim for 
the purity of his many virtues as a friend. “Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace.” G. B. 


Notices. 


SYNOD OF THE REFORMED. PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH.—The General Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in North America 
will meet in the First, Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street abcVve Pine, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, the 20th inst, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M., to be opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator, the Rev. A. G. Wylie. 

Jouyx N. McLeop, Stated Clerk. 


first 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society ac- 
knowledges the following receipts in April, 1859: 

From the Western District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
J. J. Aiken, D. D., Secretary.—Cambria count 
Bible Society, $52. Washington do. do., $78. 
Westmoreland do. do., $13. Armstrong do. do., 
$145. Beaver do. do., $55. Erie do. do., $43.25. 
Brownsville Female do., $92.41. 

From the Eastern District of 
Irvin H. Secretary.— Philadelphia Bible 
Society, $779.92. Female Bible Society of Phila. 
delphia, $1143.88. New Berlin Female Bible So- 
ciety, $13. Lehigh county do., $75. York do. 
do., $273.69. Lebanon Female do., $45. Tusca- 
rora do. do., $40.59. Sunbury do. do., $12. Get- 
tysburg do. do., $20. Lewisburg do. do., $87.60. ° 

reencastle do. do., $71.10. Lock Haven do. do., $5. 
Danville do. do., $67. Montgomery county do., 
$50. Wyoming (Luzerne county) do., $20. War- 
rior Run do., $15. Slatington do., $17.64. Jobn 
Ulrich, Carlisle, $1. Philadelphia Conference 
Methodist Episcopal Church, collections, $267.06. 
Wyoming Conference Methodist Episcopal Church, 

ance of collections, $36.09. Total, $3479.29. 

Bible Distribution.—The Pennsylvania Bible 8o- 
ciety sold and distributed during the month of 
April 7138 Bibles and Testaments, in the follow- 
ing languages, viz., English, French, German, 
— panish, Swedish, Dutch, Italian, and He- 

rew. 


lvania, Rev. 


Bible House and eee. corner of Walnut 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
Jouns P. Raoaps, Agent. 


OURTH EDITION NOW READY.—This day 
is published 
Commentaries on The Laws or tHe ANcIENT 
Hesrews. 
By E. C. Wines, D.D. Fourth Edition. Svo. $2.50. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It is the most clear and comprehensive volume 
upon the subject of which it treats, that has ever 
issued from the press of the Old World or the New. 
It is interesting, not only to students of the Bible, 
but to lawyers; to all, in fact, who would trace 
how far the world is indebted to that wonderful 
people, the Hebrews, and their inspired law-giver. 
Americans especially may see here the germs of 
the institutions and laws to which our sciolists la 
claim, us if we were the first discoverers of politi- 
cal equality and justice. It is a misfortune in 

neral education that the Bible is, in a manner, 
eft to the clergy, and that the clergy, in their dif- 

ficult position, can deal so little with its political 
and more general features. No historic course, 
and no legal study—no branch of human know- 
ledge, indeed, is complete without reference to 
these venerable records. Let the man who desires 
to obtain a fair and enlightened view of ancient 
history, and the relations of the present to the past, 
study the institutes of Moses, with Dr. Wines ‘for 
his guide, and he will never forget his obligations 
to the commentator.—North American. 

This is a new and handsome edition of a work 
which has a standard reputation, and the absence 
of which would leave a vacant place in a theologi- 
cal library that could mot be filled by any single 
volume in the English language. The author had 
thoroughly studied the subject, and he evidently 
took great pains in the composition of the book. 
The work is one to be studied, and any one who 
will take time to 5° through it, thinking as he reads, 
will find himself amply rewarded for his pains. 
To the theological student and the clergyman the 
book has a specias yalue.— Boston Recorder. 

The ablest exposition of the Mosaic code which 
has appeared in English since Warburton’s Divine 
Legation; and it has the advantage of greater 
brevity and a more popular style, while at the 
same time it is sufficiently comprehensive and 
thorough to meet the wants of intelligent readers. 
—-The Independent. 

Whoever reads the Pentateuch will do well to 
ive these Commentaries a careful perusal. They 
ift the veil from many things which may appear 

obscure, and show with what infinite w were 

framed the ecclesiastical jurisprudence of the He- 

brew people. The book is learned and thoughtful. 

It also is philosophical and eloquent. Its reputa- 

tion in Europe is equal to its popularity at home. 
Press. 


It is a work of great learning, well di and 
is invaluable to the statesman and the intelligent 
citizen, as well as to the divine.—Chris. Intel. 

«*« A copy will be sent by mail, free of post- 

e, on receipt of the price. 

Published b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


IN PRESS. 
Jesus Oxty. By J. Oswald Jackson. 
No Lie Taatves. By the author of “Charlie 
Burton.” may 21—3t 


OSTON ICE.—Wavearty Ice Comeany.—Office, 
North-east corner of Broad and Filbert 
streets; Delivery Depot, Pine and Twenty-second 
streets, Philadelphia. 
Prices of Ice for the Season of 1859. 
peck daily, per week, 
peck daily, per week, 
1 peck daily, per week, « 
The Subscriber will furnish his customers 
throughout the entire season with a superior qual- 
ity of Pure Boston 
ers are res u 
North-east corner of Broad and Filbert streets, 
may 21—13t Philadelphia. 


GNOAL! COAL! COAL!—Now is the time to buy 


or 
COAL from the most approved Mines, well pre- 
and delivered in good condition, for the use 
of Families, Hotels, Factories, &c. Consumers are 
invited to call and examine. or send their orders 
to the North-east corner of and Filbert 
streets, Philadelphia. B. ESLER. 
fat Weight in every instance guaranteed. 
may 21—6m 
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author’s graphic It is somewhat remarkable 
the first complete life of this illustrious man 
should be s native American production—the little 
work of the Rev. Mr. Brock being confined chiefly 
Havelock’s religious character. The author 
States that the promised biography by Marshman 
has not been commenced, and will not appear for 
at least three years, if ever, and that he undertook 
‘the work at the ion of a family relative of 
his lamented hero. At any rate, the reading public 
will be glad to look upon Havelock as portrayed by 
such a pencil ag Headiey’s, and the work will, no 
doubt, find a wide circulation, both in England and 
in this country. The religious character of Have- 
lock occupies less prominence than some would 
have given it; but the author's object was to trace 
the entire career of his hero, and this, of course, 


was with him a great controlling power, is fully 
brought out. Mr. Headley'’s style is somewhat 
chastened as he becomes older, which we think an 
improvement. 


Mxxom or Joux Griscou, LL.D., late Professor of 


of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. With an 
account.of the New York High-school, Society 


for the Prevention of rca a8 House of 
Refage, and other Institutions. piled from 
an Autobiography and other sources. By John 
H. Griscom, M.D. New York, 1859, Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers; Phi ia, Wiliam 8. & Alfred 
Martien. 8&vo. pp. 427. 

The subject of this biography was a well known 
and justly esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends. His imelligence and expansive philan- 


. thropy ‘won for him the hearts of many beyond 


his own sect. His sympathies were early enlisted 
in behalf of the neglected classes, especially in the 
large cities,and he contributed efficiently to the 
establishment of some of our most valuable elee- 
mosynary and reformatory institutions. The pre- 
sent work is made up chiefly from an autobiogra- 
phy, presenting, in a very pleasing form, notes of 
Mr. Griescom’s travels at bome and abroad, his 
interviews and correspondence with Benjamin 
West, Elizabeth Fry, Lord Jeffrey, Sir Walter 
Scott, Dr. Chaimers, Dickens, Washington Irving, 
and other eminent celebrities, together with his 
views on education, literary criticisms, &c. The 
biography will be read with interest, not only by 
the numerous friends of Mr. Griscom, but by all 
who can appreciate a symmetrical and beautiful 
character, a thoughtful and large-hearted philan- 
thropy, and sound evangelical Christianity. 


or, Movable Tent-Churche 


Showing, in its Rise and Success, a new Depart- 

ment of Christian Enterprise. By the Rev. Ed- 

win M4 Long, Superintendent. Philadelphia 
_ 1859, Parry & McMillan. 12mo. pp. 214: 

This volume is unique in character, and_presents 
one of the most interesting chapters in the great 
revival movement of 1858. The preaching in the 
large tent in and around Philadelphia was a new 
species of effort for reaching the non-church-going 
masses, and the success attending it indicated the 
special blessing of God. Mr. Long, who was cog- 
nizant of all the operutions, and to a considerable 
extent had their management, has here written the 
history of that summeér’s campaign. The work 
forms a complete picture of the movement, giving, 
as it does, the modes of proceeding, times of ineet- 
ings, notices for the same, engravings of the exterior 
and interior of the tent, with many other illustra- 
tions, and a great variety of interesting incidents 
illustrative of the work of grace with which the 
services were attended. Some of the /ac-simile 
Jetters ate curiosities, and the part of the book 
which has special reference to the work among 
children, is peculiarly interesting. Altogether the 
‘work is a monument to the wonderful works of 
God by his Holy Spirit, and a valuable memorial 
of these remarkable times. 


‘Tae Loars or Reuiqsovs Examined in 


Eight Lectures befure the University of Oxford 
'» im the Year 1858, on the Bampton Foundation. 
By Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D., Reader in 
t and Metaphysical Philosophy at Magda- 
len College, &c. Boston, 1949, Gould & Lincola. 
12mo. pp. 362. 
These eight lectures comprise within a small 
compass a vast range and power of philosophic 
thought. The object of the author is to define the 
true province of reason in relation to the great 
questions of religion. He aims to lay the foun- 
dations of a sound religious pliilosophy in the 
laws of the human mind, and in the general con- 
ditions to which it is thereby necessarily subject in 
the attainment of all truth and knowledge. The 
discussion includes an examination of dogmatism 
on the one hand, and rationalism on the other; in 
the latter following up, with crushing power, the 
course of modern German speculation. The work 
is one of unquestioned ability, evincing large stores 
of learning and remarkable metaphysical acumen. 
It bas attracted much notice and some criticism in 
England, and will, no doubt, command attention 
with the better class of thinkers among our Ameri- 
cau reading public. 


Omro Statistics; being the Second Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Statistics to the General 
Assembly “of Ohio, for the Fiscal Year 1858. 

‘ Columbus, 1859, Richard Nevins. 8vo. pp. 95. 
A large amount of valuable statistical matter is 

comprised in this volunve. The data refer to cli- 

mate, soil, agricniture, manufactures, railroads, 

‘property appraised, the various classes of unfortu- 

nates, pauperism, crime, &c. The exhibit gives a 

vivid idea of the wealth and resources of Ohio. 

Tas Curistian Graces. ~A Series of Lectures on 
2 Pet. i.5—i2. By Joseph P. Thompson, Pas- 

tr of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. New York, 1859, Sheldon § Co. 16mo. 
pp. 280. 

_ These lectures were delivered by the author to 
.bis own congregation, and are now published at 
their request. They are familiar, practical, and 
earnest, and may be read with interest and proSt. 
The author takes occasion to give a small deliver- 
ance on the slavery question. , 


Mosatos. By the author of “Salad for the Soli- 
tary.” New York, 1859, Charles Scribner. 
This volume possesses the same qualities which 
gave to “Salad for the Solitary” its charm. The 
author shows fine literary cultivation, and is a very 
vivacious writer. His Mosaics in the present vol- 


ume prove him e superior artist. 


MUSIC. 


That comes like an angel's strain o'er the ear; 
They both are sweet, but o'er dale and bill, 


For me there's as beautiful music still. 


I hear it in every breath 

That moves she bells of the purple heath; _ 
Jn the watch.dog’s bark, in the shepherd's song, 
In the rustic’s laugh, as it echoes along; 

In the whizzing sound of the wild bird’s wing— 
There's music, there's music in every thing. 
There's music in the first love-sigh, 

That anéwers the glance of the melting eye, 
And watfts it home to the lover’s heart, 

And bids his idle fears depart, — 

And raises the trembling blush in the cheek, 
And says far more than words can speak. 


There's music, too, in the evening breéze, 
When it shakes the blossoms from the trees, 
And weafts them in the moon-lit heaven, 

Like fairy barques from their anchors driven; 
And they through the clear and cloudless night 
Fioat in a waveless sea of light. 


There's music, too, when the winds are high, 

And the clouds are sailing through the sky ; 

When ocean foams and lashes the shore, 

When the lightnings flash, and the thunders roar; 
Yes, e’en in the tempest's jubilee 

There's music, and grandeur, and beauty for me. 
There's music, sweet music, where insects pley, 
When they buret into life ‘and the light of day, 
And shake such sounds from their shining wings 
Asthe wind makes in murmuring oer harp strings; 
In the song of the birds, in the rippling streams; 
O! these are such sounds as we hear in our dreams. 


There's music unheard, that is only felt, 

In the bosom where passionate feelings have dwelt; 
Where the purest andl warmest of thoughts have 
To tune the heart like an instrument; [blent 
From whose cords as time bath o'er them flown, 
His wing hath but wakened a tender tone. 


There's music most blest in the house of prayer— 
Aye, the sweetest and loveliest of music is there; 
When innocent voices together blend, 

And their mingled tones above ascend ; 

There is the holiest music given 

From the heart's wamn altar up to heaven. 


THE SEVEN ANCIENT WONDERS. 


These were:—lIst. The brass Colossus of 
Rhodes, 121 feet in height, built by Ceres, 
A. D. 288, occupying twenty years in 
making. It stood across the harbour of 
Rhodes 66 years, and was then thrown down 
by an earthquake. It was bought 7; 
Jew from the Saracens, who loaded 
camels with the brass. 

2d. The Pyramids of Egypt. The largest 
one engaged 360,000 workmen, was 30 
years in building, and has now stood at least 
3000 years. 

3d. The Aqueducts of Rome, invented by 
Appius Claudius, the censor. 

4th. The Labyrioth of Psalmetichus, on 
the banks of the Nile, containing within one 
continued wall 1000 houses and 12 royal 
palaces, all covered with marble, and having 
only one entrance. The building was said 
to contain 3000 chambers, and a hall built 
of marble, adorned with statues of the 


5th. The Pharos of Alexandria, a tower 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the year 282 
before Christ. It was erected as a light- 
house, and contained magnificent galleries 
of marble—a large lantern at the top, the 
light of which was_ seen nearly a hundred 
miles off; mirrors of enormous sizes were 
fixed round the gallaries, reflecting every 
thing on the sea. A common tower is now 
erected in its place. 

6th. The walls of Babylon, built by order 
of Semiramis, or Nebuchadnezzar, and finish- 
ed in one year, by 200,000 men. They 
were of immense thickness. 

7th. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
completed in the reign of Servius, the sixth 
king of Rome. It was 450 feet long, 200 
broad, and supported by 126 marble pillars. 


LATE SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 


The following is the inscription placed on 
the monument in the Asylum for six hun- 
dred children of European soldiers, which 
Sir Henry Lawrence founded at Sanawar, 
on the Himalayas: 

‘Sacred to the memory of the founder of 
this Institution, Sir Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence, K.C.B., late Chief Commissioner 
in Oude, who fell a victim to the Mutiny of 
1857. He was mortally wounded by a shell 
whilst sitting in a room of the*Residency at 
Lucknow on the second, and died on the 
fourth day of July, 1857, aged 51 years, 
full of peace and Christian hope. This In- 
stitution is his most appropriate monument. 
But while it permanently records his large- 
hearted charity and munificence, it cannot 
express the reverent affection with which 
he was regarded by all who knew him. 
Hence this monument is erected by a few 
friends and the officers and children of the 
Lawrence Military Asylum, to this end. 

“The last mage ey of the deceased foun- 
der, as regards this life, were divided be- 
tween his departed wife, his children, and 
this Institution. His last wishes were wor- 
thy of his life, ‘Let me be buried with the 

iers.’ ‘Let nothing be put on my grave 
but the text, Dan. ix. 9,’ ‘To the Lord 


though we have rebelled against him,’ and, 
| “Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do 
his duty.’ 

‘«¢ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord: even so saith the Spirit; for they 
rest from their labours and their works do 
follow them.’ Rev. xiii. 14.” 


EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. 


That music has a charm on the animal 
creation has long been known. The sense 
of hearing in many animals is very acute. 
They love to hear gentle voices, and are 
grateful for kind words. The tiny mouse is 
charmed by the whistle of the Alpine herds- 
man, will abide in his hut, and come from 
its covert to listen to his song. In ancient 
times the grazing herds were charmed in 
listening to the flute of the shepherd. The 
bell-cow is proud of her bell, and shows it 
in her gait as she leads off the herd, and 
shows grief when it is taken from her, and 
cattle ‘have been known to pine away and 
die when deprived of their harmonious or- 
nament. The horse is particularly charmed 
with music, for —~ 

“ At the shrill trampet’s sound he pricks his ear.” 
Many will remember the account of the 
Libyan mares, who would only be handled 
when soothed with soft music, and of the 
horses of the Sybarites, that had been taught 
to dance to pleasing melodies, and then, 
when bearing their masters into battle, sud- 
denly heard, in the enemy's ranks, the well- 
remembered sounds, and instantly set to 
dancing instead of fighting! The same love 
of music has been noted in the horse in 
more modern times. The eccentric Lord 
Holland of the reign of William III. used 
to give his horses a weekly concert in a 


_ ‘| eovered gallery, especially erected for the 


purpose. He maintained that it cheered 
their temper, and an eye-witness says that 


Sony to be delighted there- 
wi 

Music is by the elephant in 
remarkable degree. Swect, gentle strains 


our God belong mercies and forgiveness, 


ittle, learn whole 


A CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 


A curious phenomenon was observed 
during the recent volcanic eruption at the 
Sandwich Islands. A correspondent of a 
California paper says :—*‘‘ Once while stand- 
ing on a rock with several others, perhaps 
two hundred feet from the stream, a loud, 
ringing noise was heard, as if the rock had 
been struck by an immense sledge-hammer. 
We started, not knowing but Pelo was 
under and after us, but soon found our 
alarm groundless, though the noise was pro- 
bably caused by the liquid lava running 
under the ground, and suddenly filling °P a 
cave beneath us. A little after a singular 
scene presented itself—the appearance of a 
man sitting on a rock, and riding along on 
the top of the fiery lava stream. So decep- 
tive was this illusion that several of the 
party, when it was first discovered, looked 
around to ‘see if any of their number had 
not by accident got on the stream. The 
life-like image moved slowly along, till sud- 
denly his head tumbled off, and the whole 


image suddenly disappeared.” 


THE QUEEN BEE AT HOME. 


The community of bees is an example of 
pure monarchy, unrestrained by any checks 
or power, yet never deviating into despotism 
on the one hand, or anarchy on the other. 
Some years ago we witnessed an interesting 
sight of the progress of a queen bee, in the 
glass hive of an ingenious friend and lover 
of nature at his country retreat. The hive 
was of that construction which opened from 
behind, and showed the whole economy 
within. Ina few minutes the queen made 
her appearance from the lower part of the 
hive. Her elongated body and tapering 
abdomen at once distinguished her. She 
moved along slowly, now and then pausing 
to deposit an egg in one of the empty 
combs; and it was most interesting to per- 
ceive how she was constantly antennal tap 
nearly a dozen of bees, that formed a circle 
around her, with their heads invariably 
turned toward her. The guard was relieved 
at frequent intervals, so that as she walked 
forward a new group immediately took the 
place of the old, and these, having returned 
again, resumed the labour in which they 
had been previously engaged. Her appear- 
atice always cael to give pleasure, which 
was indicated by a quivering movement of 
the wings. The labourers, in whatever - 
occupied, immediately forsook their wor 
and came to pay homage to their queen, by 
forming a guard around her person. Every 
other part of the hive, meanwhile, presented 
a busy scene. Many bees were seen mov- 
ing their bodies with a tremulous motion, 
by which thin and minute films of wax were 
shaken from their scaly sides. Others were 
ready to take up this wax and knead it into 
matter proper for constructing cells. Fre- 
quent arrivals of bees from the field brought 
pollen on their thighs for the young grubs, 
and honey, which they deposited in the 
cells. All was activity, order, and peaceful 
industry. None were idle but the drones, 
who seemed to stroll about like gentlemen.— 
British Quarterly Review. 


GREAT LAWYERS. 


The London News thus begins a biogra- 
phical sketch of Lord Lyndburst :—‘‘It is a 
fact to be remarked that all our greatest 
lawyers are long-lived. On examination it 
will, however, be found that there is nothing 
extraordinary in the matter. In order to 
enable a man to go through the amount of 
work which alone can constitute a success- 
ful barrister, you must presume a physical 
constitution of iron, a capability of adapt- 
ing his habits to the requirements of his 
calling, and an organization in which the 
nervous system is not too predominant. 
The demands in one who undertakes to 
reach the woolsack or the bench are per- 
fectly well understood, and have been re- 
duced to pithy phrases, such as Lord 
Edon’s, ‘that a barrister must live like a 
hermit, and work like a horse;’ or the 
cynical aphorism, that to be a great lawyer, 
or a good judge, you must have a bad heart 
and good digestion. ‘There are a few in- 
stances in which successful advocates at the 
English bar have for a period triumphed b 
the mere force of energy and will over defi- 
ciencies of bodily organization; but it has 
been almost invariably found in these cases 
that one day they unexpectedly broke down 
and never recovered.” 


A PAYING BUSINESS. 


At the close of a great meeting in Missis- 
sippi, a Presbyterian minister gave notice 
that a collection would be taken up for gos- 

1 purposes in the neighbourhood. A 

ethodist preacher also present, and who 
had just preached the sermon, it being bis 
regular Sabbath at this place, then rose and 
remarked that very little had been done 
toward the proper support of the gospel, or 
of himself. That he had begun his circuit 
with two horses; one was used up; he ex- 
pected the other would soon go, and he 
would have to go afoot. Charity began at 
home; and “besides, brethren, Christianity 
is a paying business; it pays a profit even 
in this world. Did you ever hear the story 
of the infidel in the Tennessee camp-meet- 
ing? Well, I'll tell you. 

‘‘Up in Tennessee once there was a camp- 
meeting held in a notoriously bad neighbour- 
hood; and when, at the close of the exercises, 
the hat was sent round, a roll of notes, about 
fifty dollars, was found. The brethren in 
those parts, in those days, being rather poor, 
considerable speculation was had as to where 
that fifty dollars came from; and next year 
it was decided to keep an eye on that hat, 
and see if it was done over again. Sure 
enough next year’s meeting there was ano- 
ther fifty, just as before, and it was traced 
to an infidel, reviling, country store-keeper 
near the camp, and who was never known 
to say or do a good thing for God’s people. 
So the elders called the man aside, and 
said, 

‘Did you put that ere fifty in that hat?’ 

‘Well, 1 did.’ 

‘ Mistake, aint it?’ 

‘No, sirs; I never makes mistakes. It is 
all right. Afore you chaps cum round 
these diggin’s preaching, I couldn’t keep 
ne’er a pig, ne’er a yearling, no where, and 
I lost a powerful sight of truck; and now, 
gen-tle-men, I keeps the most of ’em. It’s 
a paying business to keep you here, and I 
goes in for it.’’’— Western Ohris. Advocate. 


ONE LANGUAGE. 


I have heard of a Hindoo and a New 
Zealander who met upon the deck of a mis- 
sionary ship. They had been converted 
from their heathenism, and were brothers 
in Christ, but they could not _ to each 
other. They pointed to their Bibles, shook 
hands, smiled in one another’s faces, but 
that was all. At last a happy thought 
occurred to the Hindoo. With sudden joy 
he exclaimed, ‘Hallelujah!’ The New 
Zealander, in delight, cried out ‘‘ Amen?!’ 
Those two words, not found in their own 
heathen tongues, were to them the begin- 


ning of “one language and one speech.” 


| live peaceably together. 


EFFECT OF A THUNDERBOLT. 


The Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial says: 
On recent y morning, during a 
heavy thunder storm, which passed over 
this and adjacent cities, a large locust tree, 
situated near Carthage, was struck by light- 
» Ding and shivered into a thousand pieces,: 
the limbs scattered around in a cireumfer- 
ence of a hundred feet. One of the 

was projected against the house of 
William Staddon with such force as to 
through both the weather-boarding and 
p‘astering of the second story. The pas- 
sage of the limb through the buildifg was 


r. 


so sudden and violent, that it left the upper 


ion of the tenement a perfect wreck, 
and broke all the window-glass in the first 
and second floors. The inmates fortunately 
were seated in the lower story, and became 
so frightened at the occurrence, that they 
fled from the house in dismay. The tree 
was completely shorn, and exhibited pany 
the main streaks, being on one side burned 


to a cinder, from its 4 to its base. 


Sudden Whitening of the Hair. 


A corresponpent of a medical paper having 
asked for ssahentie instances of hair be- 
—s y within the space of one night, 
Mr. D. P. Parry, Staff-surgeon at Alder- 
shoot, writes the following very remarkable 
account of a case of which he says he made 
memoranda shortly after the occurrence:— 
“On February 19th, 1858, the column 
under General Franks, in the Oude, was 
engaged with a rebel force at the village of 
Chanda, and several prisoners were taken; 
one of them a Sepoy of the Bengal army, 
was brought before the authorities for ex- 
amination, and [ being present had an 
opportunity of watching from the commence- 
ment of the fact I am about to record. Di- 
vested of his uniform, and stripped com- 
pletely naked, he was surrounded by the 
soldiers, and then first apparently became 
alive to the dangers of his position; he 
trembled violently, intense horror and des- 
pair were depicted in his countenance, and 
although he answered the questions address- 
ed to him, he seemed almost stupefied with 
fear; while actually under observation, with- 
in the space of half an hour, his hair be- 
came gray on every portion of his head, it 
having been when first seen by us, the 
glossy jet black of the Bengalee, aged about 
twenty-four. The attention of the bystand- 
ers was first attracted by the sergeant, whose 
prisoner he was, exclaiming, ‘ He is turning 
gray, and I with several other persons 
watched its progress. Gradually but deci- 
dedly the change want on, and a uniform 
grayish colour was completed within the pe- 
riod above named. 


MAXIMS OF BUSINESS. 


Such suggestions as the following would 
“secure a race of business men who would 
honour the land that furnishes them so 
noble a theatre for successful enterprise. 
1. Engage in no business inconsistent with 
the strictest morality, nor in which you 
cannot daily seek the blessing of the Most 
High. 2. Follow your chosen vocation and 
that alone, whatever temptations to specu- 
lation or rapid acqiisition may present 
themselves. 3. Adopt no “tricks of trade,” 
however sanctioned by custom, that involve 
deception or 4. Never in- 
cur a debt beyond your resources. 5. Al- 
ways live within your income. 6. Devote 
a fixed portion of your income, beforehand, 
to charitable uses, to be employed and ac- 
counted for as systematically as family ex- 

nditures. The man who will regulate his 

usiness by such simple rules as these, may 
free himself from the feverish excitements 
of adventurous traffickers, and assure him- 
Self, with God's blessing, of an honest com- 
petegcy, if not of a beneficent affluence and 
a good name.—Christian’s Penny Mag. 


DISCOVERIES IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Galignani announces a new discovery in 
photography. It consists in the invention 
of an artificial light, so wonderfully lumi- 
nous and so steady, as to completely supply 
the effect of the most brilliant noon-tide 
sun in all photographic operations. The 
light being contained in a portable appara- 
tus, portraits can be taken in private resi- 
dences, even in the darkest room, wholly 
independent of the state of the atmosphere ; 
and those parts of cathedrals or other pic- 
turesque architectural monuments where 
the light of the sun never penetrates, and 
which, in consequence, have been until now 
wholly shut out from the photographer, will 
be as accessible to the artist as any part of 
the exterior. | 

PHOTOGRAPHING SOUND. 3 

The Photographic (Knugland) News states 
that M. L. Scott has made a very singular 
discovery, by means of which sounds may 
be made to record themselves, whether those 
sounds are those of musical instruments, or 
emitted by the voice in singing or speaking. 
Professor Wheatstone, during his recent 
visit to Paris, was invited a the Abbe 
Moigno to inspect the papers on which 
these sounds had printed themselves, and is 
said to have been greatly surprised and 
pleased with what he saw. The mark pro- 
duced on the paper by a particular note is 
invariably the same; so, also, if a person 
speaks, the tone of voice in which he speaks 
is faithfully recorded. As yet, no practical 
advantage has been obtained by this dis- 
covery; but M. Scott is sanguine that, in 
course of time, heewill so far improve his 
apparatus, that it will be — of print- 
ing a speech, which may written off 
verbatim, to the great saving of the labour 
of Parliamentary reporters. 


TOLERATION, 


The London Examiner says:—“The Ja- 
panese are not intolerant, for they have three 
different religions, divided into upwards of 
thirty sects, the votaries of all of which 
The persecutions 
of the Christians in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was a political, and not a theological 
one. Before it commenced, the bonzes, or 
priests of Buddhism, a form of religion in- 
troduced from India, were the most impor- 
tunate in their complaints against the Chris- 
tians. They petitioned the Emperor against 
them, who demanded how many forms of 
religion existed in the empire, and the re- 
ply was thirty five. ‘Well,’ replied His 
Majesty, ‘ where thirty-five can be tolerated, 
we can easily have thirty six. Leave the 
strangers in peace.’”’ 


Rev. P. Cartwright’ as a Linguist. 


In 1802 Peter Cartwright received what 
is called an ‘‘exhorter’s license,” and was 
allowed to “exercise his gifts.’ He began 
to find a little education necessary; and 
Providence opened his way to a school at 
which were taught ‘all the branches of a 
common education, and also the dead lan- 

ages.”” Peter's linguistic acquirements 
are thus exhibited: 

“T recollect once to have come across 
one of these Latin and Greek scholars, a 
regular graduate in theology. In order to 
bring me into contempt in a public compa- 
ny, he addressed me in Greek. In my 
younger days I had learned a good deal of 
German. [ listened to him as if I under- 
stood it all, and then replied in Dutch. 
This he knew nothing about, neither did he 
understand Hebrew. He concluded that I 
had answered him in Hebrew, and imme- 
diately caved in, and stated to the company 
that [ was the first educated Methodist 
preacher he ever saw!” 


‘inches up, that 


ARTIFICIAL FUEL. 


Little or no attention has been devoted 
to this subject in our country, and yet it is 
one which should not be treated with in- 
difference. In England there are several 
large factories where it is made for ocean 
steamers especially; and if found to be a 
— business there, we do not see why 

may not be made here. It is generally 
composed of coal-tar mixed with eaw-dust 
and coal-dust, all heated together and then 
into square blocks. Fine coal and 
saw-dust that would otherwise be considered 
waste, are thus converted into a useful fuel, 
capable of being packed neatly and carried 
to any distance. — Scientific American. 


any Garden. 


How THe Bean Cuimps THE — 
Professor Brewer, of Washington College, 
Pennsylvania, gives, in the Journal of Sci- 
ence and Arts, the result of some experi- 
ments with climbing vines—the Hop, the 
Lima Bean, and the Morning Glory. He 
finds they will climb around a transparent 
glass pipe just as well as any thing else, and 
that they are most ardent in their embraces 
when the pole is warmer than the surround- 
ing air. During the day the vine is attract- 
ed toward the light, but at night, and —_ 
cially ou cool nights, it turns to the pole. 
He learned, also, that the colour of the pole 
makes no difference; the caressing instinct 
of the vine has no prejudice against any 
shade. The element of constancy is very 
largely vats the vine, after it has 
reached its pole, showing a much stronger 
‘tendency to wind around it than it did be- 
fore to reach it. 


Seep Onrons.—At planting time these 
are always valuable, often wished for, but 
not always at hand; but they might be, as 
they are very simply obtained. Procure 
the seed of any sort desired—white kinds 
usually are liked best—and sow at same time 
you would other onions, and in drills the 
same as these, one foot apart in the drill; 
but sow the seed very thick; this is the 
main point in the business. This utterly 
prevents their growing any size; the hot 
days find them a thicket of onions dwindling 
for support; the sun pretty soon begin to 
ripen them off, and the result is very small 
onions fit for planting next year. Some- 
times in strong rich ground, or in a moist 
season, they contrive to make a growth too 
late; when this is the case, say about the 
middle of July, or soon after, pull them all 
up, bulbs or no bulbs, let them lay on the 
ground somewhat thinly; by and by the sun 
commences drying them up; as this pro- 
ceeds it will be observed that the bulbs are 
swelling, until finally the tops disappear alto- 
gether, and you have a perfect miniature 
onion. In hot parts, where the seed will 
vot produce bulbs in one season, recourse 
has to be had to these little onions altogether. 
The thinnings of the main crop from seed 
may be turned to account by pulling and 
drying for ‘“‘seed onions.” 

Mornina ror Parnt!—We 
saw last summer an old building standing 
in the rear of a tenant house, which was 
used for a wash-room and wood-house. A 
friend of ours, who rented the premises 
ger made it a real ornament to the 
whole place, at an expense of but a few 
cents worth of twine and seed, and an hour 
or two of time. The landlord not choosing 
to paint the building, our friend procured an 
ounce or so of Morning Glory seed, and sowed 
close along the side of the building. When 
they were up, the vines were trained on 
twine leaders, about eight inches apart, up 
to the very peak of the roof. We have 
rarely seen a more beautiful sight than they 
presented when the foliage entirely covered 
the building, and the flowers appeared in 
bloom.@ Paint or whitewash could not equal 
it, nor half so thoroughly hide the weather- 
worn, moss-covered old building. 


TREATMENT OF Peacn Trees.—R. Sea- 
mans, of Cecilton, Maryland, thus gives his 
plan of treatment of peach trees, which he 
cultivates on a large scale:—“The trees 
should be wormed every year, and the 
second year the dirt should be taken away 
from the trees, and a shovelful of wood 
ashes thrown around each tree, when the 
trees are six years old; take the earth from 
the trees and off the roots for two feet out; 
worm well; and scrape the bodies from the 
roots to a foot above the ground; take a 
scraper, like a vessel mast scraper, and scra 
all the rough bark off the tree; then make 
a solution of strong pickle and quicklime, 
have it of the eiibeeney of thick white- 
wash, and make a mop of sheep-skin, and 
mop the trees well, from the roots up a foot 
above the ground; do this in the month of 
May; let themj remain so a week, then 
throw back the earth with a plough. Trees 
will not require any thing more done to 
them but good cultivation and liberal ma- 
nuring. Every thing likes rich earth.” 


GooseBERRY BusuEs.—To secure hardy, 
full-bearing current or gooseberry bushes, 
procure some cuttings of strong young wood 
of about a foot long; cut out the eyes from 
the lower part of the shoot, six or eight 
ou may not be troubled 
with suckers. this as early in the 
spring as the ground can be prepared, dig- 
ging the earth deep and mellow before 
planting. Set them full eight feet apart, 
and, if convenient, in a slightly sheltered 
place, as along a garden fence, hedge, or 
row of small trees, being careful to give 
them plenty of room to spread. Where 


gooseberry bushes are troubled with blight, | 


scrape off the rough bark in early spring, 
and apply soft soap freely to the trunk, 
branches, and roots, so far as you can reach 
them. To water young bushes with soap 
and water frequently during the summer is 
a preventive of blight. 

PIcKLED Eaas.—At the season of the 
year when eggs are plentiful, boil some four 
or six dozen in a capacious saucepan, until 
they become quite hard. Then, after care- 
fully removing the shells, lay them in large- 
mouthed jars, and pour over them scalding 
vinegar, well seasoned with whole pepper, 
allspice, a few races of ginger, and a few 
cloves of garlic. When cold bung down 
closely, and in a month they are fit for use. 
When eggs are plentiful the above pickle 
is by no means expensive. 

Sor, ror A GarpEN.—The best soil in 
which to cultivate flowers is what is usually 
known as a strong loam. It should not be 
too sandy, or it will suffer from drought. 
Too much clay renders it difficult to work, 
and the sun and rain make it hard as a city 

vement almost, and no plant can prosper 
in it. Avoid then having too much of 
either clay or sand; but a mixture of the 
two makes an excellent soil. The flower 
borders should have an annual enrichment 
of horse manure, well rotted, if the soil be 
heavy, and cow manure if the sand predo- 
minates. By no means employ guano, or 
any such powerful manure; they are all 
dangerous to plants in the garden, except 
in skilful hands. Some persons never put 
any manure in their -borders. This is 
wrong; flowering plants exhaust the nutri- 
ment from the soil, as well as the coarser 
products of the field. There is an error 
committed on the other side, however. Too 
much maovure stimulates the growth of 
plants at the expense of their blooming pro- 
perties. It is preferable to dig in the ma- 
nure in the fall, and take no pains to make 
the surface smooth, particularly if the ground 
be heavy, as the frost acts as a pulverizer, 
and renders it easier to work. Then in the 
spring a little loosening of the surface, and 
neat raking off, is all that is required. Sods 
cut pretty thick and piled up during the 
summer, and allowed to remain till the fol- 
lowing spring, will be found well rotted, and 
make an excellent manure for the flower 
borders. Charcoal dust is also excellent 
forthe same purpose. Roses wiil bear more 
magure than most other plants; therefore 
dig an abundance about their roots.— Coun- 
try Gent. 


May 21,1859, 


Children’s Column. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MISSIONARY LETTER. 


The following letter is from a missionary in 
Oregon Territory, chiefly sustained by the 
Sabbath-sthool in Dr, Murray’s church in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Jdcxsoxyvitis, O. T., March 10, 1859. 

My Dear Children—Through the kindness 
of your Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. K. 
Wolverton, we heard from a few weeks 
since, and were glad. I thought the moun- 
tains which skirt this valley looked more 
beautiful than before with their snowy sum- 
mits; felt and feel like thanking God and 
taking courage in our work of cultivating the 
moral fields and adorning the “holy hills of 
Zion.” When you tell me that I and my 
work are often remembered in your prayers, I 
feel as if I could preach better, pray and study 
better. Whocan tell but that through your 
prayers many souls shall be born into the 
kingdom of Christ in this valley? Why! the 
mud does not seem so deep, nor the rains so 
chilling, when thus sustained by your prayers. 
My heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that 
“the times of refreshing” which you bave had 
may come also to this coast. We hope you 
will continue to pray for us, my dear young 
friends. It is God’sa blessing alone that can 
make the word effectual. 

Suppose we drop Chile* for a little while, 
for a talk together about ourselves and this 
part of Oregon. We came into it on the 25th of 
last September, and were kindly received into 
the family of Mr. Samuel D. Vandyke, four 
of us—wife and the two children. His family 
consists of himself, wife, and one son. Here 
we were comfortably lodged till the 18th of 
November, while the people were building us 
a house. 

It may not be known to some of you that I 
visited this and several other valleys in North- 
ern California during the summer and fall of 
1857, in behalf of our Board. I was solicited 
to do this by the brethren in San Francisco 
and Dr. Happersett, who had just arrived, in 
order to ascertain where the people had settled 
this coast, their wants in reference tothe gospel, 
and to organize churches where practicable. 
Well, I found a few Presbyterians in them all, 
and a good many of Presbyterian sympathies. 
The nature of my work required me to visit 
much from house to house, which I did on 
foot fur a while, till I was able to buy me a 
horse. But I persevered, feeling the import 
ance of the work itself, encouraged also by the 
letters of Drs. Musgrave and [appersett. 

In the month of November I explored this 
valley, found members of our Church in suf- 
ficient numbers, and living near enough to 
eech other to attempt an organization. Ac- 
cordingly we assembled in Jacksonville, in the 
Methodist church, on the Sabbath, Novem- 
ber 22, 1857. After sermon, Mr. William 
Hoffman and Mr. Samuel D. Vandyke were 
elected ruling elders, the former originally 
from Baltimore, Maryland, the latter from 
Western Pennsylvania. After the ordination 
services, nine persons came forward and en- 
rolled their names as members. Thus this 
vine of the Lord was planted. 

Will you not often remember this vine in 
your prayers, that it may take deep root; may 
send out “her boughs unto the sea, and ber 
branches unto the river; that the wild beasts 
of the field may never devour it; that its 
branches may cover all the hills, and the 
birds take rfeuge in the shadow thereof.” Let 
the prayer of the.Psalmist, my young friends, 
teachers, superintendent, librarians, all, be 
yours. “Return, we beseech thee, O God of 
hosts; look down from heaven, and behold and 
visit this vine, and the vineyard which thy 
right hand hath planted,” that it may become 
strong for thyself. 

On the following Sabbath the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered, and God’s children, 
some of them for the first time on the Pacific 
coast, “payed their vows unto the Lord in the 
presence of all his people,” by obeying the 
Saviour’s injunction, ‘this do in remembrance 
of me.” Some time after, while in Lower Cali- 
fornia, I received letters from the little charch 
here, soliciting me to come and settle among 
them; and from Dr. Musgrave also, saying 
that it would be agreeable to the Board to do 
so. Accordingly I have come and begun the 
Lord’s work. 

On a future occasion I hope to tell you 
more of the difficulties and pleasures of the 
work; how kind the people have been in belp- 
ing us to live, &c. But remember we are not 
done with Chile yet. Permit me, in closing 
this letter, to indulge in a word of exhorta- 
tion. Give yourselves to the Lord Jesus, those 
who have not done so already. mmit to 
memory thoroughly the 5lst Pealm, that you 
may have the words and the spirit of genuine 
repentance in your hearts; and often repeat 
these in secret on your knees before God. Let 
not the books of your library, however good, 
supplant the Bible. Study all your lessons 
thoroughly, with this express object, that you 
may find Jesus Christ; and then you have the 
promise, “* They that seek me early shali—not 
may, but shall—find me.” 

Most truly yours, 


M. A. 


* This word is almost always spelled wrong, 
viz. Chili. Chilians ought certainly to know how 
to spell the name of their own country, and they 
always make the final letter e«. If not so spelled 
in any of my letters it is a blunder. 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 
Children, do you love each other; 
Are you always kind and true; 
Do you always do to others 
As you would have them do to you? 


Are you gentle to each other ; 
Are you careful day by day 

Not to give offence by actions, 
Or by any thing you eay? 

Little children, love each other; 
Never give another pain ; 

If your brother speak in anger, 
Answer not in wrath again. 


Be not selfish to each other; 
Never spoil another’s rest ; 
Strive to make each other happy, 
And you will yourselves be blest. 


HE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—In 
addition to the large number of books already on 
its Catalogue, being over Twelve Hundred distinct 
Volumes, will issue a new book every Saturday 
morning during the year. 
ISSUES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 

Saturday, May 7th.—Broken Cisterns; or, the 
Story of Jessie Worthington. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Thick 12mo. extra muslin. Price 75 cts. 

Saturday, May 14th.—The Working Boy’s Sun- 
day Improved. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo. 
extra muslin. Price 55 cents. 

Saturday, May 21st.—The First Twenty Years 
of my Life. By Allan Richmond. 12mo. extra 
muslin. Illustrated. Price 65 cents. 

Saturday, May 28th.—The Broken Bridge. 18mo. 
Illustra Extra muslin. may 7—4t 


AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS.—Also Scripture, Astronomical, 
Fire-Works, Natural History, and a large assort- 
ment of Humorous Paintings or Sfides for the 
same. Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Diagrams on ° 
and in von Microscopes, 
y Glasses, rtacles, ra Glasses, Electrical 
Air Mathematical Drawing In- 
struments, and a large assortment of Philosophical 
and School Apparatus, for sale upon the best terms 
by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
No. 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Illustrated and priced gratis. 
jan 29—tf 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 
den 


Jous Batap, Ridge Avenue and 
street, Philadelphia, executes all descriptions of 
Domestic, Monumental, and Ornamental Marble 
Work in the highest style of the art. His exten- 
sive machinery, experienced workmen, and ac- 
complished designers, are not surpassed at any 
other establishment in the country. Mantels of 
every design, from the simplest to the most elabo- 
rate patterns, and of Italian, Statuary, Egyptian, 
Scaglioli, and every variety of Marble always on 
hand, or prom os" made to order. 
ONU MENTS. 
Monuments and Tombs of all descri 
at all prices, executed in the most ap 
elegant styles. Specimens of the ucts of this 
Establishment may be seen in the favourite Ceme- 
teries of the principal cities of the Union, some of 
which are of the most elaborate character. Work 
carefully boxed and shipped to any part of the 
United States, and sketches of various designs to 
choose from sent in advance, by mail. 
Add OHN BAIRD, 


and 
ved and 


ress 
Ridge Avenue and S Garden street, Philadel- 


GREAT BOOKS.—Gonu 
59 Washingion 


: 


American edition by an accomplished scholar, 
which adds greatly to its value. 

Poruar Gsowoer. With Descriptive Sketches 
from a Geologist’s Portfolio. By Hugh Miller. 
With a Resume of the Progress of Songee 
Science during the last two years. By Mrs. Mil- 
ler. 12mo. C $1.25. 


This work is likely to prove the most popular of 
Hugh Miller's writings, and to attain the widest 
circulation. It is tten in his best style, and 


makes the mysteries of intelligible to the 
common mind. As an itect explains the 
structure of a house from cellar to attic, so this 
accom plished geologist takes the globe to pieces, 
and explains the manner in which all its strata 
have been formed, from the ite foundation to 
on which man ve i 

but unable to find. —_ 

Tas Lirs or Mitrow. Narrated in Connec- 
tion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time. By David Masson, M.A., 
Professor of lish Literature in University Col- 
lege, ery ol. I. From 1608 to 1639. 8vo. 

The sale of the first edition of this great work in 
four weeks, is a sufficient testimony to its worth. 
It has received the highest commendation from 
English and American critics. 

An elaborate, erudite, and magnificent work.— 
New York Independent. 

It will stand henceforth in the light of a classic. 
It is thorough, exhaustive, able, and satisfactory; 
a ificent but just tribute to.the memory of 
one of the greatest men, as well as the foremost 
poet of modern times.— New York Evangelist. 

Lectures on Meraparasics. By Sir William Ha- 
milton, Bart., Professor of — and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by H. L. 
Mansel, B.D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., 
Edinburgh. Royal octavo. Cloth, $3. 

This noble volume, so long and eagerly ex 
ed, introduces Sir William Hamilton to the Ame- 
} rican people. He has ranked for years among 
scholars as the acutest and most profound writer 
on Metaphysics in the English tongue. But com- 
mon ers have been often repelled by the very 
subtlety of his thought and the exactness of his 
style. This volume, like the best efforts of Web- 
ster, combines the profoundest thinking with clear 
and popular statement. It is, without doubt, the 
best work of its kind ever published in this coun- 
try, and while it gratifies the New England taste 
for metaphysical discussions, will put at rest cer- 
tain great questions in theology and philosophy 
which have long been mooted. Jt overturns from 
the foundations the science of as taught 
by Spurzheim and Combe. 

Z&3- Copies of these works forwarded by mail 
on receipt of the price. may 14—3t 


Ce ALMADINE.—For the cure of 
Chapped Skin, Tetter, Erysipelas, Sore 
Breasts, Burns, Old Sores, Chafing and Scalding of 
the Skin in Children, and, in fact, all diseases and 
affections of the Skin. This elegant and popular 
vegetable preparation is used daily by many emi- 
nent Physicians in their practice, with t suc- 
cess, as the testimonials in possession of the Pro- 
— will show. It is put neatly in porcelain 
xes, at 25 and 50 cents each. Sold by ists 
generally, and by the Proprietor, 
A. W. GAYLEY, ist and Chemist, 
No. 1800 Chestnut street, Philadelp 
feb 26—13t 


EACHERS OF MUSIC.— Wanted, in the Char- 
lotte Female Institute, Two Teachers of Mu- 
sic, well qualified to teach Music, and of good 
moral character. One must teach Singing in con- 
nection with Piano and Guitar. Address 
Rev. R. BURWELL, 
ap 30—4t Charlotte, North Carolina. 


EW ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. — Home 

Light; or, The Life and Letters of Maria 

Chowne, Wife of the Rev. William Marsh; D.D. 
By the Rev. W. T. Marsh, M.A. l6émo. $1.25. 

Our Christian Classics; Readings from the Best 
Divines, with Notices Biographical and Critical. 
By James Hamilton, D.D. Vol. IV. 12mo. $1. 

The Seasons. By James Thomson. Illustrated. 
Antique cloth full gilt. 8vo. $5. 

The Heavenly Life: being Select Writings of 
Adelaide Leaper Newton. ited by Rey. John 
Baillie. 12mo. $1.25. 

Life in the Spirit; a Memorial of Rev. Alexan- 
der Anderson, M.A. By Rev. Norman L. Walker. 
With Portrait. 12mo. 87 cents. 

An Exposition, Exp and Practical, of 
the Parable of the Sower. By Robert Brown. 
12mo. 87 cents. 

The Titles of Jekovah; a Series of Lectures, to 
which are added six Lectures on the Christian 
a By the Rev. J. W. Reeve, M.A. 12mo 

1.25. 

The Indian Church during the Great Rebellion; 
an Authentic Narrative of the Disasters that befell 
it; its Sufferings; and Faithfulness unto Death of 
many of its European and Native Members. By 
M. A. Sherring, A.M., L.L.B. 16mo. 

Patience in Tribulation; a Memorial Sketch of 
Jessie With a Recommendatory Note by 
the Rev. Francis Gillies, A.M. 16mo. 62 cents. 

Jesus Only! By J. Oswald Jackson. 18mo. 
38 cents. 

Mendip Annals; or, a Narrative of the Charita- 
ble Labours of Hannah and Martha More in their 
Neighbourhood. oe the Journal of Martha 
More. Edited with additional matter, by Arthur 
Roberts, M.A. 16mo. $1.12. 

A Critical and Grammatical Commen on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, with a Revised 
—_ By Charles J. Ellicott, B.D. 8vo. 

2.50 


A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, with a Revised 
Translation. the same. 8va. $2.25. 

A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, with a Re- 
vised Translation. By thesame. 8vo. $2.25. 


Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and 
to Philemon, with a Revised Translation. By the 
same. 8vo. $3. 

A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on the 
Pastoral Epistles, with a Revised Translation. 
By the same. 8vo. $3. 

The Martyr of Allahabad. Memorials of En- 
sign Arthur M. H. Cheek, of the Sixth Native 
Bengal Infantry, Murdered by the ae at Alla- 
habad. By the Rev. Robert Meek, M.A. 16mo. 


50 cents. 
her Beloved.” A Memorial of 
ts. 


“Leaning on 
M. E.C. 383 cen 

The Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus, in Type and 
Fulfilment: viewed in connection with recent 


Dombrain, A.B. 12mo. $1.38. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to Luke. By 
the Rev. James Foote, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 

Leaves from a Minister’s Portfolio. By the 
Rev. D. Fraser, A.M. 62 cents. 

Memoir and Letters of the late Thomas Seddon, 
Artist. By his Brother. l6mo. $1.12. 

The Struggles of a Young Artist. Being a Me- 
moir of David C. Gibson. By a Brother Artist. 
l6mo. 88 cents. 

The Evangelical Preacher; or, Studies for the 
Pulpit. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Symbols of the A 
from their Use in other 
18mo. 50 cents. 

The Reveiation of St. John. Simply Analyzed 
and briefly Explained. By Delta. lémo. $1.50. 

Practical Thoughts on the first Forty Chapters 
of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. By y 
Verney. $1.50. 

Every Day Duties; In Letters to a Young Lady. 
By M. A. Stoddart. 16mo. $1.12. 

Wanderings and Musings in the Valleys of the 
Waldenses. By James A. Wylie, LL.D. 16mo. 

25 


$1.25. 

Missionary Sketches in North India.‘ With 
References to Recent Events. By Mrs. Weitbrecht. 
16mo. $1.25. 

*,* Any of the above works will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

Tropologia; a Key to Open Scripture ors. 
Together ‘with Types of the Old Testament. By 
Rev. Benjamin Keach. 8vo. $4. 

An Expositon of the Parables and Express Si- 
militudes of our Lord and Saxjour Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. Benjamin Keach. 8vo. $4. 

The Little Stone and Great Image; or, Lectures 
on the Prophecies Symbolized in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s Vision of the Golden Headed Monster. By 
George Junkin, D.D. 8vo. $1.50. 

Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 
By Robert Lowth, D.D. 8vo. $2. 

Witsius on the Covenants. 2 vols: Svo. $4. 

Thesaurus Theologicus; or, a Complete System 

of Divinity summed up in brief Notes upon Select 
' Places of the Old and New Testament. By Wil- 
liam Beveridge, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By Philip~ Dod- 
dridge, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. $6. 

A Complete Body of Doctrinal and Practical 


alypse. Explained 
riptures. By Delta. 


Divinity. By JohnGill. D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Theron and Aspasio. By James Hervey. 2 vols. 
8vo. $4.50. 


The Whole Works of the Rev. John Willison. 
4 vols. 8vo. . 

Annotations on Matthew and Mark. By the 
Rev. M. Bland, D.D. 8vo. $2.50. 

The Pulpit Assistant; containing more than 
Three Hundred Outlines or Skeletons of Sermons, 
chiefly extracted from various authors, with an 
Essay on the Composition of a Sermon. By the 
Rev. Thomas Hannam. 8vo. $2.50. 

Hore Solitarie; or, Essays upon some Remark- 
able Names and Titles of Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, &c. By Ambrose Serle, Esq. 8vo. 
$2.50 


Sermons and Discourses. By Francis Atter- 
bury, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calmly Considered from Princi- 


= of Reason in Consistency with the Nature of 


i d the Scripture of th. With answers 
ueries on Predestination. By William 
Tucker. 12mo. 59 cents. 


Hebrew Wife; or, the Law of Marriage 
Busine’ in Relation to the Lawfulness of Poly- 
y, and to the Extent of the Law of Incest. By 
or Dwight. 75 cents. 
Introduction to Sacred Philology and In 
tation. By Dr. G. J. Planck. 1t2mo. $1.25. 
Sermons on Various Subjects. By Andrew. 
Thomson, D.D. 8vo. $2.62. 


For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. ut street, Philadelphia. 
may 14—3t 


A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on 8t. - 


statements on the subject. By the Rev. H. H., 


R. BRECKINRIDGES THEOLOGY, V 
Ksow.apes or Gop 


le is nervous, compact, forcible, and 
The of these discussions, the nervous 
English of t, 
bie submission to the letter of the Divine word 

cannot fail t. commend this work to students 
a y accord this book a very place 
the theological uctions of the age.— United 
prod 


It takes its place at once in the highest ranks of 
the productions of human thought on the t 
— on which it treats.— Pres. of the Wi 

e style of this volume is not only vigorous, 
which a have expected, but lucid.— 


Meworr or Jonx Gatscox, LL.D., Founder of the | 
New York, By his H. 


Griscom, 
the Rev. Richard New- 


.ton, D.D., author of Rills from the Fountain of 


Best Loan. 
The Best Helper. 

Mas. Garry's Booxs.—The Circle of Rlessing, 
30 cents. Motes in the Sunbeam, 30 cents. Pafa. 
bles from Nature, 50 cents. Worlds not Realized,. 
30 cents. Proverbs Illustrated, 30 cents. Alice 
en 50 cents. Aunt Judy's Tales, 50 
cen 


Sis on Mattlew, $1. Mark, $1. Lake, Vol. I. 


Uncle Jack, the Fault-Killer, 30 cents. Fanny 
the Flower Girl, 30 cents. 
Professor Cabell on the Unity of Mankind. $1. 
Dr. Hamilton’s Christian Classics. $4. 
Baillie’s Life of Captain Bate. 75 cents. 
Baillie’s Life of St. Augustine. 75 centa. 
Published 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
o. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
may 14—3t 


T. LOUIS RELIGIOUS BOOK DEPOSITORY. 

—The Subscriber has taken charge of the 
Depositories of the American Sunday-School Union 
and American Tract Society, and has added « 
large stock of Theological and other Religious 
Books. The latest publications of the Religious 
Press received as soon as issued, and sold at pub- 
lishers’ prices. J. W. McINTYRE, 

No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, M 
ap 30—3m 


ADISON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.— Madi. 

son, New ms one hour from New York; 

a select Boarding and Day-school for Boys. The 
Rev. P. E. Stevexsox, Principal, formerly Princi- 
. of the Institute at Wyoming, Pennsylvania. 
horough mental and cult hristian 
refinement—quiet home life. Session opened Tues- 


dey, May 3d. 

reulars from the Principal; or, in New York, 
the Rev. Dr. Prime, office of the New York Odser- 
ver; Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. C. Van Rensse- 
laer, 821 Chestnut street. mar 19—tf 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with-ad- 


vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. rding, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 


es, see Circular. 
The Spring Session commenced February 23d. 
Referencex.—Hon. George Chambers, 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the a and Theological Seminary; James 
W. Alexander, D.D., New York; Samuel B 
D.D., Jersey; Hon. Peter 
. Vroom, Tren ew Jersey; James Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, 
j HENRY VES, A.M., Principal, 
an — 


FAMILY BOARDING-SCHOOL 
menced its Third Session on May 2d, in the 
ealthy and beautiful village of Granberr?, New 
Jersey, where a —~ - instruction will be = 
in English, Latin, Mathematics, and Music, to all 
children entrusted to the care of said family. The 
location is free from all street influence. Cireulars 
on application. 
GILES 0. CLARK, Superintendent. 
ap 23—St*® 


OAL.—Girarp Coat Yarv, No. 115 Broad 
street above Arch, Philadelphia. 
Greex Hitt Coat Yarn, Ridge Avenue above 


street, Philadelphia. 
eb 5—6m J. A. SCHREINER. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—I. Baird’s Digest; a 
Collection of the Acts, Deliverances, aiid 
Testimonies of the Supreme Judicatory of the 
Presbyterian Church, from its origin in America 
to the present time, with Notes and Documents 
ae and Historical; constituting a com- 
3 illustration of her Polity, Faith, and History. 
hy Rev. Samuel J. Svo. pp. 880. Price 
3 


-20. 

This work contains a full exhibition of all that 
the Church has, either by precedent or act, decided 
upon the principles of her faith and order, and the 
rules of her discipline, brought down to the As- 
sembly of 1858. No minister or session should be 
without it. This is a new and revised editi 
containing sixty or seventy of additi 
matter, yet so condensed as to number no mores 

than the former edition. The postage will 
be 48 cents. 

Il. The Last Days of Jesus; or, the Ap 
of our Lord during the Forty Days between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. 7 Rev. T. V. 

pp. 300. 


Moore, D,D., Richmond, Virginia. 
Price 55 cents; postage 13 cents. 

This book describes, in a very pleasing manner, 
the ten successive manife:tations of the Saviour in 
his bodily presence, after his resurrection, and, in- 
deed, tells all that is known about him during the. 
days that intervened between that event and his 
ascension. The author draws many beautiful and — 
important lessons from the Scripture narratives 
which he explains, and in his hands they prove 
to be rich in instruction to a very remarkable de- 
gree. Although this book has been published but 
a few weeks, a second edition is already called for. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publish ang Agent, 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 

an 29—tf 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in = variety, cut in all the latest styles 
Black an fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of Material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most el t styles, at 
ROBERT H. ADAMS'S New BStore, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
jan 22—ly Philadelphia. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK.—The assets of thie Com- 
pany exceed five millions of dollars. $4,797,253.14 
are invested at seven per cent. interest, in Mort- 
gages on Real Estate worth ten millions of dollars, 
he interest on in ent for the last two years 

has paid the losses. 
oes profits of the Company belong to the Ia- 

sure . 

The business is confined to Insurance on Lives, 
Premiums and Losses are payable in cash—e 
premium note has never been taken by this Com- 


ny. 

Phe Rates of Premium are lower than in many 
Companies. 

Pamphlets, giving all necessary information, alse 
blank forms of application may be had at the office - 
of F. RATCHFORD STARR, 

Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
Tuomas Rosine, Jous Wess, 
Morpecar L. Dawson, Groner H. 
M. Stroup, E. 8. 
Cuaaces 8. J. Leamive, 


Joserm Patrenson, Lupwie, 
Jous M. Atwoop, G. Corris, 
Tuomas H. Powens, Geonos W. Totanp, 


McKesz, Tuomas Watrson. 


jane 6—1i2m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Ei 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for s 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
onl < choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
} attended to, and care- 

ed. aug 


ders by mail prom 
fully packed and 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


‘No. 606 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, ila- 


and No, 630 Brvadway, iw York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paperdie | 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising-——For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, - $20.00 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sirteen copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 

With dh additional copy to the agent. 

{U7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 


; WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


$30.00 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie, 


= THE PRESHYTERIAN 
fine cloned | entertains his camel with mosio, song, Linres of By the Rav. | considered of q 
copious und expres | fairy tale, and with the plaintive tones Longueville Mansel, B.D., Reader in Moral and | Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D. Svo. $3.54. 
| of his voice. Birds are the tree musicians Metaphysical Philosophy at Magdalen College, | _ new edition of Vol. I., being Tus Kzow- 
| | fof the ani have what Oxford. 12mo. Cloth, $1. Lepes or Gon Otsactivatr Coxsipenan. Svo. $2, 
received “an address delivered before animal kingdom. This volume fe destined to create In itself it is a remarkable 
Ces ‘Hisorical Society by Charies C. Jones, | men lack, a genuine t to earn sensation in this country than any ical on of the prodigious intel- 
we in the Southern por- | and appreciate musical notes and melodies. or religious work of this century. It is a defence | lect produced it.— yterian. 
Of that State. “Mr. Jones deserves credit You sing, and they will repeat bar after of revealed in ability to the “Ana. 
| interetting Testatches, and for the attractive | ber. listen with attention of 
ob dan. | in which he has bere presented them to the ~ cur agp 
Taylor public. hand-organ, and, little by earlier day. The Pantheism and Parkerism 
> ae ft | fermined | tunes: the ablest of all even imitate the fused into our popular literature will here find 
aa | ¥ d voices of oth rT, ntidote. The lectures excited the highest enthu- 
4 of cript. reached third edition in England. The copious 
“and “ Notes” of the author have been translated for the 
doubt, cdéitri- The following elegant stanzas (published in the 
“Bie the pen of a Miss Brown, of Liverpool, Engiand, 
gominenee more beautiful on that account. 
‘Gnd hence we find com- | "Tis not in the batp’s soft, melting tone, 
subject. The lectures | ‘That music‘and barmofy dwell alone; 
a 2 men ports of the Geld of theology, *Tis not in the voice, so tefder and clear, 
= inoylcated on some points, particu- 
of Adam's sin, are 
standard of Old-school Presbyterians. He 
bas Life. 16mo. G illustrations. 75 cents. 
held Contents.—The Best Fountain. The Best Work- 
4 lectures, however, main, ers. The Best Work. The Best Warfare. The 
man and a Christian was such as him 
twoal with him. present 
volume willbe seoepteble to his former pupils | 
end nemerone friends, and it ie to be hoped may 
ay | prove pern went  jnatrumental in defending 
nd promoting the truth ia New England. 
Taavese axp ves Hour Lamp; or, The 
gained a wide and deserved popu- | 
x larity. © then thought it, with the exception, 
3 perhaps, of “Kothen,” by far the most brilliant 
3 fascinating book on the Orient which bad 
= produced, and as to these characteristics, we 
for a change of opinion. 
Tus or H, Havetocx, E.C.B. By 
J. Headley, author of Napoleon and his 
z Magshalé,” New York, 1859, Charles Scrib- | 
I@mio. pp. 375. 
“Voice is still for war,” or rather, 
; about war. talent for dashing descriptions of , 
- military heroes and battle scenes has rarely been : 
Speen daid.on too stzong, his pictures bave won the 
4 admiration and applause of the mass of readers. 
4 _ Havelock, of course, furnishes a fine subject for the OC 
q rendered it necessary to dwell chiefly on the public — -—- ; 
| events in which he was an actor. The fact that 
he was a God-fearing man, and that his religion 
> 
| 
| 
| 
The Canedian Merchents' Magazine is a month 
ly shed at Torentothe April namber of 
ests Of that port Victoria’s dominions. 
—— 


